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Canada in a Mood for Change? 


By J. B. MecGEACHY 


HE chances are that there will be an election in Canada next on gifts from admirers, was very substantial. These new facets to the 
year. But Canadians are so little stirred by this prospect that, King legend made him seem more enigmatic than ever; and now comes 
at this moment, the chief source of political excitement is a Mr. Hutchison’s book, the fruit of long first-hand observation and 
newly published book about a statesman who died in 1950. It much research. Written in a dramatic and even impassioned style, it 
is a biography of Mackenzie King, entitled The Incredible Canadian, by praises Mackenzie King’s extraordinary achievements as a Prime 
Bruce Hutchison, a Canadian journalist, now living in Victoria, British Minister, but it portrays him also as a sybarite, an utterly ruthless 
Columbia, who has written copiously and well about Canada during the party boss, single-minded and sometimes unscrupulous in the pursuit 
past twenty years. of power, using power for noble ends, but somehow untouched by 
Mackenzie King was Prime Minister of Canada from 1921 to 1948, ordinary human feelings, and strangely preoccupied with death. An 
except for a five-year break from 1930 to 1935, when the luckless odd figure, indeed, if this portrait is fair and just, to lead a people who 
Conservative Party, under R. B. Bennett, battled against the world are supposed to be represented by the rugged frontiersman and the 
depression. Even though he dominated: Canadian affairs for that long ‘ Mountie’. ; 
stretch of time, and held office for more years than any other Prime Mr. Hutchison, I should mention, is a partisan of the Liberal 
Minister in the history of the Commonwealth, Mr. King was never a__ rather than the Conservative Party, so that his political bias, if any, 
popular figure. He seemed a most untypical Canadian—a man with an would be in Mr. King’s favour. A merit in his book is that he makes 
academic and dialectical turn of mind; almost a recluse in his personal our recent history come to life, as a strenuous clash of personalities 
life; a life-long bachelor, devoted to the memory of his mother; a first- and ideas, a stirring and even a glorious chronicle, whereas some of 
rate parliamentarian, but unimpressive in physique, voice, or personality our historians, I regret to say, tell the story as if they were performing 
—a man almost totally incapable of the hand-shaking, back-slapping a solemn rite, and do not really expect anybody to read them for 
bonhomie which is supposed to be the secret of political success in pleasure. Apart from that, this biography and the public interest taken 
North America. in it are evidence of intense Canadian preoccupation with these ques- 
‘Throughout his career, Canadians wondered about Mackenzie King tions. What is the explanation of the. curious identity between- Mr. 
and how it was that this man, whom they respected without loving, or King and the Canadian people during his long career? What was the 
deeply understanding, held such a firm grip on their affairs. Since his meaning of the Mackenzie King era in our history? Where did it 
death, a little more than two years ago, they have been fascinated by take us as a people, and where do we go from here? Did Mackenzie 
revelations—that is the accurate word, since these facts were unknown King create a real fusion of the various elements in the Canadian 
to the mass of the public in his lifetime—that he was deeply interested national make-up—the pull towards the Commonwealth and the pull 
in spiritualism; that on his country estate outside Ottawa he gathered towards the United States, the French-speaking influence and the 
together a fantastic collection of ancient stone ruins, through which English-speaking influence? Or are these reconciliations still something 
he used to walk at night; and that his personal fortune, based mainly to be,achieved in the future? 
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I do not propose even to try in this talk to answer these questions, 
but, instead, to use them as a spring-board for talking about present- 
day politics. Our posthumous interest in Mr. King is not entirely 
antiquarian, it: has something to do with our current affairs. Mackenzie 
King dominated the Canadian scene as Franklin Roosevelt dominated 
the American scene, but more completely, and for a longer period. 
When Roosevelt died, the question arose whether any successor could 
keep his party in power, and his policies in force. The same question 
arose in Canada. It was a stroke of genius on Roosevelt’s part to 
choose Mr. Harry Truman as his heir, for undoubtedly that choice 
was Roosevelt’s. Mackenzie King showed the same skill, or intuition, 
in selecting Mr. Louis St. Laurent to succeed to the leadership of the 
Canadian Liberals, for, again, that was a. personal decision ‘by an 
unchallenged political maestro. 


‘Father Figure’ for the: Nation 

The question for Canadians to think about now is whether it is time 
up for the Liberals, just as it proved to be time up for the Democrats 
in the American elections. Mr. St. Laurent still enjoys, as far as I can 
judge, the great personal popularity and respect’ that enabled the Liberal 
Party to win an overwhelming victory in the Canadian election of 1949. 
French and Irish by descent, in equal proportions, he is perfectly fluent 
in both of Canada’s official languages, and that accomplishment, which 
oddly enough has not been possessed by all our Prime Ministers, is a 
tremendous advantage to a national party leader in this country. He is 
esteemed and, I think, loved as a wise, dignified, learned, kindly, and 


urbane elderly gentleman. A father and a grandfather in the French- 


Canadian manner, and perhaps, in the jargon of the psychologists, a 
‘father figure’ for the nation, Mr. St. Laurent is a priceless asset to 
the Liberal Party, and his followers have reason to be pleased that he 
has agreed, though he is past seventy, to lead them in the next election. 

In the present parliament he is at the head of the largest majority 
in Canadian history. Never before was the opposition reduced to such 
insignificant proportions in both the House of Commons and. the 
Senate. When it is remembered that in the House which is the ruling 
body, to the same degree as the House at Westminster, the opposition 


is split into at least three groups with conflicting, or, at any rate,, 


different, aims and philosophies, the position of the Liberals looks 
almost impregnable. Nevertheless, they are not completely confident 
of repeating their 1949 success. The American election showed a swing 
to the right, though not a very pronounced one. And it sometimes 
happens that these trends are continent wide; in fact, some hopeful 
Canadian Conservatives are looking further afield and noting that their 
point of view has recently gained approval in Britain, in Australia, in 
New Zealand, in Greece, and elsewhere. The swing, they suggest, is 
world-wide, at least on our side of the Iron Curtain. 

It is possible that the time for a change of argument may be as 
effective in Canada as it has proved to be in other countries. Results of 
provincial elections and federal by-elections in Canada in 1951 and 
1952 have certainly shown that the public is in a mood for change. 
The Liberal Party has fared very badly indeed in these contests, losing 
both parliamentary seats and provinces which were thought to be 
strongholds of the party. The St. Laurent Government is not under 
attack, as the Truman Administration was, either for corruption or 
for tolerating communist influence in the upper levels of its Civil 
Service. But it is criticised, as Mr. Truman and his friends were, for 
imposing excessive taxes, for spending some of the money wastefully, 
and for letting the buying power of the dollar decline. Fighting on 
issues like these, the opposition could count on making gains in a 
national election held now. The great handicap of the opposition in 
Canada, the great electoral strength of the Liberals is in the fact that 
people who are against the Government are just as vehemently against 
one another—there is no unity or cohesion about them. They are like 
the man in Stephen Leacock’s story who mounted his horse and rode 
off furiously in all directions. 

In the past year or two, Liberals have gone down to defeat in con- 
stituencies and provinces across the land, but not to the same party. In 
British Columbia and Alberta, the winners were the Social Creditors, 
in Saskatchewan it was the Socialist Party that carried the day. In 
Quebec it was the Union Nationale, a strictly home-grown French- 
Canadian party, that has no counterpart in any other province,” runs 
its own show on Quebec lines, leans to the right, but is not to be 
counted a wing or even a reliable ally of any Federal Party. At 
Ottawa the Conservatives, undet Mr. George Drew, a former Ontario 
Prime Minister, are the official opposition. But their strength comes 


chiefly from one section of the country, Mr, Deen Ss own province. 
On present indications they do not appear to have the nation-wide 
backing and, especially, the backing in Quebec which would be needed 
to give them an independent majority in the next Dominion parliament. 
And that brings us to a parallel between the Canadian and the 
American political. situations. 

In the United States, as was often pointed out ene the recent election 
campaign, a national party has to be almost a working coalition between 
regional groups, with different social attitudes and economic interests. 
The country is so vast and so various it is almost impossible for any 
party or presidential candidate to produce a programme, except in big 
and general terms, that will attract all sections. Roosevelt’s greatest 
political feat was to construct and hold together in the Democratic 
Party a coalition of the most strangely assorted groups; the Conservative 
southerners, with an economy based on low-paid Negro labour, the 
industrial workers of the north with their astonishingly high standard 
of living, the western farmers whose interest is in high prices for food, 
the intellectual Radicals, and others. It took superlative skill ‘on 
Roosevelt’s part to win four presidential elections with this motley 
following. And, to come back to Canada, the same sort of talent was 
displayed by Mackenzie King in his long succession of triumphs. For 
Canada, too, is vast and various, and the politician who would lead 
Canada has to know how, at one and the same time, to appeal to the 
fishermen of New Brunswick, the French-Canadian habitant, the 
Ontario factory worker, the prairie farmer, who may come from the 
Ukraine, the British Columbia man with his distinctly Pacific Coast 
outlook, as variegated a set of people as could be found even in Europe. 
Mackenzie King had the secret, and somehow he built a nearly 
invincible country-wide coalition—a party he was ‘able to hand over 
intact to his successor. He knew the secret but, seemingly, no one else 
does, at least outside the ranks of the Liberal Party. And that is 
perhaps the shortest way of summing up the Canadian political 
situation.—From a talk in the Home Service 
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THE LISTENER next week will include reviews of the 
following books: 


The Private Papers of Douglas Haig 1914-1919 
Edited by Robert Blake 
Reviewed by B. H. Liddell Hart 


The Earher Tudors 1485-1558. By J. ‘D. Mackie 
Reviewed by A. L. Rowse 


Arnold Bennett, a Biography. By Reginald Pound 
Reviewed by Hesketh Pearson 


Denton Welch's Journals. Edited by Jocelyn Brooke 
Reviewed by Angus Wilson 


Fra Angelico. By John Pope-Hennessy 


Reviewed by Lawrence Gowing 


Robert Browning, a Portrait. By Betty Miller 
Reviewed by Herbert Read 


Queen Victoria and Her -Prime Ministers 
By Algernon Cecil — 
Reviewed by A. P. ee 


The East India Company in 18th-century Politics 
By Lucy S. Sutherland 
Reviewed by Romney Sedgwick 


Other Minds. By John Wisdom . 
Reviewed by Gilbert Ryle 
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| "The Wealdstone Disaster and Train Control 


By €ECIL 


T is safe to say that no previous happening in all British railway 
history has attracted:so much attention as the disastrous double 
collision at Harrow and Wealdstone station on October 8. Before 
we go any further, let us try to put this thing in its proper 
perspective. British trains, freight as well as passenger, run well over 
1,000,000 ‘miles daily. If we include the lines of London Transport, 
roughly 4,500,000 passenger journeys are made every day on British 
railways. Yet in four different years of the past half-century—1901, 
1908, 1925, and 1949—not one single passenger’s life was lost by an 
accident to a British train. Taking the general average for the past 
twenty years, the number of fatal casualties to passengers and staff, 
from all causes (including many quite unconnected with signalling) has 
been less than one for every million train-miles run. In face of these 
figures it would be ludicrous to allege against the railways of Britain 
any serious laxity in their safety precautions. On the other hand, there 
is no room for complacency if such a dreadful disaster as that at 
Wealdstone is even possible. 

What actually happened? A suburban train from Tring to Euston 
had travelled on the up slow line until just before reaching Weald- 
stone station, where it was switched to the up fast line. It was standing 
at the up fast platform when a night express from Perth crashed into 
it at almost full speed. The Perth train was running very late. At that 
moment a two-engined express from Euston to Liverpool and Man- 
chester was approaching on the adjacent down fast line, no more 
than a few seconds away. There was no possibility of stopping it, and 
it ran at fifty miles an hour or more into the wreckage. 

We can put resolutely out of our minds any idea that the presence 
of a suburban train on a fast-running main line is itself a danger. Much 
of the operational value of any four-track route would be lost unless 
the lines could be used interchangeably. On any main line out of 
London, at the rush hours particularly, you can see suburban trains 
on the tracks normally reserved for expresses; at times, too, it may be 
necessary to turn the fast trainS on to the slow lines to get them 
through. The key*to whether any railway movement is, or is not, 
safe in the first place must always be the protection given to it by the 
signalling, which at Wealdstone, after the accident, was proved to be 
in perfect order. The evidence also is that the Wealdstone signalman 
acted strictly in accordance with regulations. Even if he had tried, he 
could not have pulled off the signals which would give the Perth train 
the right of way through the station, because, as long as any train was 


standing in the platform, the levers operating these signals wére locked © 


by the electrical device known 
as ‘ track circuit’. 

The signals protecting the 
suburban train from Tring were 
three in number. Roughly 220 
yards behind it was a stop sig- 
nal known as the ‘inner home’, 
which was at danger. A quarter 
of a mile further back was the 
second stop signal called the 
‘outer home’, also at danger. 
Seven-eighths of a mile further 
back still, just beyond the over- 
bridge at Headstone Lane 
station, was the all-important 
up ‘distant’ signal, also con- 
trolled from the signalbox at 
Wealdstone. This is an electric 
colour-light signal, with a beam 
that can be seen from a consider- 
able distance, and was showing 
a yellow, or ‘caution’ indica- 
tion. It could not do otherwise 
while the Wealdstone stop sig- 
‘nals were at danger, because of 

_the docking in the signalbox. 
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_ The morning of the accident was misty; but the Wealdstone distant 
signal probably could be seen from at least a quarter-of-a-mile away. 
Its yellow indication would not compel the driver of the Perth express 
to stop, but would warn him that the Wealdstone signals were at danger, 
and would give him roughly a mile in which to bring his train to a 


Locomotive on the Western Region of British Railways 
approaching a forty-foot ramp. A plunger on the locomotive 
comes into contact with the ramp. If the distant signal is at 
‘clear’, a. bell is rung in the driver’s cabin; if it is at 
“caution ’, a horn is sounded and the brakes begin automatic- 
ally to be applied. Left: trial run with an experimental 
automatic train control system on the Eastern Region: the 
same signals are given by electro-magnets, without physical 
contact between train and track 


stand at the outer home signal. Was such a distance 
sufficient? Undoubtedly yes, more than sufficient. I 
was once present on a high-speed test in Germany when 
something went wrong on the engine; at that moment 
we were travelling at ninety-eight miles an hour, but in 
an emergency stop we came smoothly to rest in just 
about seven-eighths of a mile. The Perth express driver 
probably was not doing much more than sixty miles 
an hour,-and had_a full mile in which to pull up. Even 
if he had. missed the distant signal, and had braked hard 
_on first-coming into sight of the Wealdstone outer home 
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signal, he would still have had roughly half-a-mile left to the platform, 
and could very greatly have reduced his speed before hitting the stand- 
ing train. Indeed, he might just—only just—have succeeded in stopping 
in time. But from all the available evidence, the brakes of the express 
appear to have been barely touched, if at all. ; 

The facts are so clear that at the end of the first stage of the Ministry 
of Transport enquiry into the accident, the Ministry’s Inspecting Officer 
took the unprecedented course of making a public statement, in advance 
of his official report, as to the primary cause of the accident. There 
was no doubt in his mind, he said, that the distant signal at ‘ caution’ 
and the two stop signals at ‘danger’ had all been run past at speed 
by the Perth express. Both the driver and fireman of this train had 
been killed, and he doubted if the circumstances in which this human 
lapse had occurred would ever be fully explained. 


Risk—and Cost: 

Now we come to the question whether any safeguard can be 
provided that will prevent drivers from over-running!signals at speed, 
and will make such collisions impossible. Here let me emphasise once 
again that we must view this problem in relation to the risk involved, 
and its solution in relation to the cost. I have heard people talking 
glibly of controlling trains by radar, as though such a means of control 
were just around the corner: it is not, and if it were the cost would 
be astronomical. 

The nearest approach to perfection in train control is found in the 
tubes and on the surface lines of London Transport. In the signalling, 
the human element is excluded, for, except at junctions, the trains 
themselves control the signals electrically. Every stop signal. works in 
conjunction with a lineside interceptor; and if a driver should attempt 
to pass one of these signals at danger, the interceptor would catch an 
arm under the train, cutting off the current to the motors and making 
a full brake application. Since the London Passenger Transport Board 
was formed in 1933, it has had only one collisioa on its lines involving 
loss of life that could be attributed directly to signalling. That was in 
1938, at Charing Cross District station; it was due to a signal lineman 
accidentally crossing two electric leads when renewing some wiring, 
which caused a signal to give a false indication. But when we review 
the wonderful safety record of London’s Underground, let us remember 
that here everything is in favour of such methods of control—electric 
working, trains of constant weight, running at a constant-speed, that 
can be pulled up in an almost unvarying distance. 

The biggest advance in train control made hitherto in Great Britain, 
on any other than an electric line, is to the credit of the one-time 
Great Western Railway; and much has been heard since the Wealdstone 
accident of this Western ‘ A.T.C.’, or automatic train control, first laid 
down experimentally between 1906 and 1912. When travelling over 
the Western Region from Paddington or e’sewhere, from time to time 
you may notice, between the rails of adjacent tracks, a ramp about forty 
feet long. In all cases it is located at the approach to a distant signal. 
When the distant signal is in the ‘clear’ position, an electric current 
passes through the ramp, and on contact with.a plunger which projects 
downwards from the locomotive, this rings a bell inside the driver’s 
cab. When the distant is at ‘ caution’, on the other hand, the ramp is 
‘dead’; as a result, instead of the bell, a loud horn sounds right against 
the driver’s ear, and a gradual application of the train brakes begins 
automatically. 


Where Accidents Can Still Occur 


The normal procedure is for the driver to silence the horn by a 
switch provided, and then, having received this audible warning, to 
bring his train to a stand in the normal way. If, having been warned, he 
fails to observe or misreads the subsequent signals, a collision can still 
occur, as was the case just west of Taunton one night in November, 
1940, when a passenger train ran into buffer-stops and twenty-six lives 
were lost. There are other conditions against which the Western A.T.C. 
provides no protection, as, for example, wagons breaking loose from a 
freight train—the cause of a collision between Swindon and Shrivenham 
in 1936. Here a signalman was at fault, for he failed to observe that 
the freight train had passed his box without its tail-light. 

Though the Western Region equipment is capable of stopping a 
passenger train automatically between a distant and a home signal, it is 
not so much a train-stodping device as a powerful reinforcement of 
the warning given by the distant signal. That is to say, it adds to the 
visual warning of the signal’s position an audible warning; this is of 
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the greatest value, of course, in thick weather, when signal observation 
becomes difficult. As I have seen for myself when riding on the 
footplate with Western Region engine-crews, its assistance is greatly 
valued by the men; undeniably, too, for years past the Great Western 
has had a cleaner record of freedom from collision than any other 
railway, to which the A.T.C. must have made a substantial contribution. 
But it must not be inferred that the other railways in the country 
were asleep in this all-important matter of train control. Within the 
limit of their resources, they preferred to invest in other forms of 
signalling protection, such as a widely-extended use of co‘our-light in 
place of semaphore signals, and such remarkable installations as the 
all-electric signal control room at York, all of which are making their 
valuable contribution to safety. They have also been in search of a 
system which will overcome certain limitations of the Western type 
of A.T.C. In pursuit of this aim, the then London, Midland, and © 
Scottish Railway brought into use in 1938 a new form of automatic — 
train control between Fenchurch Street and Shoeburyness—a line which 
suffers a good deal from fogs in the Thames estuary. This magnetic- 
inductive system needs no actual contact between the locomotive and 
the lineside apparatus, and thus dispenses with ramps, which is an 
advantage, because ramps can get iced over in severe winter conditions, 
so giving nothing but a ‘ caution’ indication. A third system, which in 
effect combines the magnetic-inductive pick-up with the Western Region 
bell.and horn in the cab, is now under trial on part of the Eastern 
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Region main line out of King’s Cross. Such developments, needless to _ 


say, have been held up considerably by the war and its aftermath. 

The problem of automatic train control would be made much simpler 
were it not for ene matter in which Britain is considerably behind 
certain other countries, such as France and the United States. It is that 
on many slow freight trains in this country the only brake control 
available is on the engine and tender, and the guard’s van at the rear. 
French and American wagons, oa the other hand, universally are 
equipped with continuous compressed air brakes, like the passenger 
coaches, so that freight trains can be worked under exactly the same 
brake control as passenger trains. 
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Miniature Traffic Lights = 


On certain of the principal main lines of the United States, very 
complete control equipment of the inductive electric type is in use. In 
the engine cab there is a panel showing a set of miniature traffic lights, 
red, yellow, and green. On the journey, a continuous green shows until 
some obstruction ahead causes a change to yellow for ‘ caution’, or red 
for “stop ’, with a partial or full brake application, as the case may be. 
With this system in use, some railways have dispensed altogether with 
signals at the lineside except at junctions, but many authorities do not 
agree that a driver should be entirely dependent for safety at speed on 
automatic protection, as it may tend to make him less vigilant. More- 
over, not all the American railways so equipped have by any mearis been 
collision-free. 

In France, on the other hand, all main lines and locomotives are 
equipped for automatic signalling, but without automatic brake appli- 
cation, as the French always put a premium on the driver’s watchfulness. 
The French apparatus is no complete protection against collisions, as 
the driver’s handling of his brakes is entirely responsible for stopping 
the train. 

Personally, I very much doubt if any automatic signalling system 
on earth will ever provide a 100 per cent. safeguard against collisions. 
Even in the most perfect systems, for various complex reasons, there 
must nearly always be some loophole by which the human element can 
come in, and therein les the danger. But it is now clear that the 
addition of an audible warning in the engine cab, with an automatic — 
brake application, to the visible warning given by the signals, is a 
material help to engine-crews in reducing the risk of collisions. 

; —Home Service 


Next year the B.B.C. is to award for the first time two annual prizes of 
£25 each for proficiency and promise in the art of acting for the micro- 
phone. The prizes, which will also include a six months’ engagement with 
the B.B.C. Drama Repertory Company, will be given to one student of 
each sex. The first competition will be held at Broadcasting House, 
London, at the end of July 1953; and the B.B.C. is inviting drama schools, 
which conduct regular instruction in microphone technique to an 
approved standard, to submit the names of Six final year students (thre 
of each sex) for these prizes. Nominations, addressed to the Head of Drama 
(Sound), Broadcasting House, ok should arrive not later than 
May 31, 1953. 
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Injustice as a System 


By A BARRISTER. 


AST July I was privileged to attend, as a member of the British 
delegation, a Congress of International Jurists in west Berlin. 
We were invited as the guests of an organisation called the 
Investigating Committee of Freedom-minded Jurists of the 


_ Soviet Zone. Forty-four nationalities were separately represented, and 


the delegates included Supreme Court judges, a retired Chief Justice, 
professors of law, and legal advisers to government departments, besides 


many of us smaller fry. There we were able to meet people of all 


kinds, including some who are still living and working in the eastern 
parts of Germany. 
| 
Inquiry into Penal Law 
I shall speak only of our inquiry into penal_law and, in particular, 


the method of administering justice in the courts. We had the advantage 


of hearing and, if we wished, cross-examining actual witnesses who 
gave evidence of how accused persons are tried in the*so-called German 
Democratic Republic, which includes the Soviet zone of Germany, 
and in east Berlin. Among these witnesses were two women clerks, 
whose duty it had been to keep the records of the courts which were 


set up under the collective name of the District Court of Chemnitz. 


There were twenty of such courts; and their function was to try 
prisoners who had been detained in the notorious Waldheim. concen- 
tration camp for five years awaiting trial. The trials took place in 1950. 
The courts were manned with reliable party members. Official docu- 
ments we were shown revealed that few of these were professional 
judges. Often they were not even educated men and women. With power 
of life and death, their qualifications for the bench consisted of one 
year’s so-called training, that is, communist indoctrination rather than 
legal learning. \ 

According to our witnesses, the trials were a farce. Incriminating 
evidence was often non-existent. But officials who failed to make a 
case on the face of the documents were replaced. Instructions were 
given to the police to make the most of anything to the detriment of 


- the prisoner. Whatever might operate in his favour was automatically 


excluded, Defence by counsel was allowed only in cases in which the 
death penalty was contemplated. Even so, there was only one lawyer 
available, a public officer, who saw the papers for the first time a few 
minutes before the trial and never had more than two or three minutes 
to confer with the prisoner. 

In no circumstances was a prisoner allowed to employ his own 
counsel. Trials lasted about twenty to thirty minutes each. After formal 
preliminaries, the Public Prosecutor would open his case. This would 
be practically the first the accused would know of the particulars 
alleged against him. The indictment was never shown to a prisoner 
until the day before his trial; and he would have to return it after 
reading it through. The so-called taking of evidence was confined to 
the accused being questioned about his party membership and the like. 
~The Public Prosecutor would then address the court again, and, finally, 
the accused had the right to be heard—with express instructions to 
keep it short. 

At the conclusion of the hearing the court would confer for five or 
ten minutes, and then give sentence. The usual sentence was very 
long, commonly twenty-five years or a life sentence. One of our 
witnesses said that the court would really decide in advance what 
sentences it was going to give. After sentence, the court had the duty 
of instructing the prisoner as to his right of appeal. He was never told, 
however, that he was entitled to the assistance of a lawyer at that 
stage. Appeals by prisoners were dismissed wholesale. Indeed, where 
the Supervising Commission considered that the sentences were 
inadequate the Public Prosecutor would appeal; and the sentences were, 
in that case, always increased. 

In other courts, where accused persons were permitted to be defended 
by counsel, the latter had to be very wary in putting their cases 
moderately. One of the witnesses we heard was a lawyer who had 
formerly been a Public Defender in the District Court of Muhlhausen 
in Thuringia. I have in my possession a photostatic copy of a letter 


dated January 14, 1952, which he produced. It was addressed to him 
by the Chief Public Prosecutor of the district, and was marked 
“personal ’. It ran as follows: 


With reference to the proceedings against the wholesaler, Erich Tuttas, 
, on the 8.1.1952, in Heiligenstadt; you delivered yourself in that con- 
nection of the remark (amongst other things) that if one were to 
confiscate the accused’s car, one might as well confiscate his pocket-book 
and his suit. I need hardly tell you that I take the greatest exception 
to this remark, and I advise you herewith that in the event of any 
similar occurrence, I shall take the opportunity of procuring from 
the Ministry the cancellation of your appointment as Public Defender 
in the jurisdiction of the Muhlhausen District Court. 


But perhaps it makes little difference whether an accused person can 
or cannot defend himself according to law. Whatever he may say or 
do, the judges and magistrates before whom he appears will not and 
dare not acquit him or even deal leniently with him on the legal 
merits of his case. In the shape of ministerial circulars, reports of 
lectures and speeches by ministers and others in high authority, and 
statements made and attested by former judges, the evidence is over- 
whelming that no judge in east Germany today enjoys even the pretence 
of independence. 

The power to discharge an arrested person from custody is circum- 
scribed by the need for the local Control Commission’s previous 
approval. Furthermore,’ if the Public Prosecutor does not support an 
application for release, he should not even forward it for such 
approval. The Public Prosecutor himself is subject to the same rules 
affecting the carrying out of his duties as apply to the judges. All laws 
appearing in the books have to be interpreted in accordance with 
communist thinking. This is repeatedly dinned into the judges by their 
instructors; and a judge who in any given case fails to apply the law 
in the required sense does so at his very real peril. There is no dearth 
of evidence of judges who have suffered instant dismissal for having 
handled cases in a way which, though within the written law, fails, 
in the opinion of the authorities, to correspond with the correct 
ideological principles. In nearly all these cases it is because some 
measure of mercy or leniency has been shown to the accused. Where 
that happens, and the judge concerned does not manage quickly to 
escape out of the jurisdiction, he must himself expect to be arrested, 
kept in custody, and eventually brought to the kind of justice to which 
he has been so untrue. 

These things shock us. So, indeed, do the frightful records, of which 
we heard so much in Berlin, of arbitrary arrests, confessions extracted 
under pressure, and long sentences of imprisonment, often merely for 
speaking slightingly of the Government. Here are some examples, all 
from last year. 


° 


Crime and Punishment 

In east Berlin, Martin Ulbricht, a schoolmaster, was sent to prison 
for six years for writing on the blackboard, ‘ We shall have no good to 
expect after the elections ’. The accountant, Hans Klette, was sentenced 
at Eberswalde to five years’ imprisonment and ten years’ penal 
servitude, and to have his fortune confiscated and his civil rights 
suspended for five years, for having in the previous year said (amongst 
similar things): ‘We are not satisfied with the present Government, 
but we are co-operating with it because, after all, it will not last’. Then 
there was Kurt Pfefferle, the electrician in Gorlitz, who went to penal 
servitude for a year for asking at a residents’ meeting why the Social 
Democratic Party was banned in east Germany and why there were 
still so many prisoners of war in the Soviet Union. : 

I could also mention numerous cases of ‘ Jehovah’s Witnesses’ who 
received heavy sentences for preaching the Gospel according to their 
lights. In the words of an order issued under the hand of Dr. Steinhoff, 
Minister of the Interior, and dated August 31, 1950, this whole sect 
was officially outlawed as a ‘spy service of an imperialistic power’ 
because of its ‘systematic incitement against the existing democratic 

(continued on page 899) 
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Test of Democracy 


WO of the talks we publish this week present contrasting 

pictures. One is by a barrister who offers impressions of the 

way justice is administered in the Soviet zone of Germany and 

east Berlin. At the end of his discourse he speaks of the thin- 
skinned state and the thick-skinned state, the former working to a set 
pattern where, it may be claimed, the citizens, all pulling together, get 
things done; the latter working by trial and error where, it is said, there 
is more argument and less achievement. The other talk—it is. the 
second of two by Sir Cecil Carr—amplifies the picture of the way 
things work in the thick-skinned state, giving some account of the 
complicated but seemingly indispensable process of indirect legislation 
in this country. Sir Cecil ends on much the same note as the barrister, 
that is to say on the price that has to be paid for the maintenance of 
what we understand by liberty. There is plenty to grumble about in the 
matter of delegated legislation, as indeed over a great deal of the 
cumbrous machinery we use in the management of our affairs; and the 
impatience of reforming zealots who find as often as not that they have 
to go the pace of the slowest is understandable. But the desirability, if 
you are a reformer, of carrying people with you—really persuading 
them, not just bullying them into acquiescence—is recognised as funda- 
mental in a truly democratic community; and the right to grumble is 
one of the most precious features of what we understand by liberty. 
Ask any cockney! Though cockneys claim no monopoly of this well- 
established right. 

The two talks, dealing as they do with aspects of the law, recall 
Burke’s dictum that law and arbitrary power are in eternal enmity. In 
times of tranquillity a conflict of this nature occurring within a state 
that aspires to live under the rule of law may be more or less easily 
resolved. In times of emergency the conflict may of necessity be more 
acute and it is one of the tasks of statesmanship to see that the strain 
never becomes so great that the breaking point is reached. The com- 
.pulsions and discipline of war weight the scales heavily on the side 
of arbitrary power. But in an age like our own, when the times are 
certainly not tranquil and when the country is technically at all events 
at peace, to drive a course between the two warring elements calls for 
a high order of both statesmanship and citizenship. Governors and 
governed alike must exercise more than ordinary vigilance, more than 
ordinary restraint. 

Herein.lies the test of true democracy. In its external relations a 
democracy is or seems sometimes to be at a disadvantage: it cannot 
even if it desires to—which is unlikely—use totalitarian methods. If 
it did it might succeed in achieving an immediate end, but by such 
action it would belie its own nature and would forfeit its claim to be 
called democratic. At the same time it cannot afford to remain in a 
position that is disadvantageous to it. A like dilemma has in greater or 
less degree to be faced by a democratic comm#nity in its domestic orbit. 
Sir Cecil Carr quotes Abraham Lincoln’s version of the problem—how 
can a country obtain a form of government ‘ strong enough to maintain 
its existence in great emergencies’ and yet ‘not too strong for the 
liberties of the people ’? It is in the discovery of a sensible and workable 
answer to this problem that the chief hope lies for the future of demo- 
cracy. It is a problem that this country has had great experience in 
facing and from that experience we have—it may be said without pre- 
sumption—something to offer to the world. 
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“What They Are Saying 


The ‘ ieatlore trial in Czechoslovakia 


THE TRIAL OF SLANSKY, Clementis, and twelve other prominent 
Communists in Czechoslovakia—most of them Jews—attracted much 
attention from commentators. The indictment, broadcast from Prague 
radio, accused them of being ‘Trotskyite, Titoite, Zionist, and 
bourgeois nationalist traitors and enemies of the Czechoslovak people 
and of socialism’; ofhaving ‘set up an anti-state centre of con- 
spirators in the service of the American imperialists and under the 
direction of hostile western Intelligence Services’; of having ‘ under- 
mined the people’s democratic order, hampered the building of 
socialism, caused damage to the national economy, carried out espion- 
age activities, and weakened the unity of the Czechoslovak people 
and the defence capacity of the Republic ’. Accusations levelled against 
individual defendants included, in addition, the following colourful 
charges: former Gestapo agents, who had tortured Soviet, French, and 
other prisoners held by the Germans; agents of the Israeli and Yugo-. 
slay espionage services engaged in undermining activities in the 
People’s Democracies; agents of the British, American, and French 
espionage services (including contacts with ‘the British spy Gladwyn 
Jebb ’); saboteurs of Czechoslovakia’s economic life and of her relations 
with the U.S.S.R. Specific charges against Clementis included the 
attempt to ‘implement in his foreign policy the so-called theory of 
the Third Force’, with Czechoslovakia as ‘a bridge between east 
and west—that is, a toy in the hands of the imperialist adventurers ’; 
and the appointment of ‘enemies’ to high diplomatic posts in the 
west. Charges against Slansky included -the plotting of Gottwald’s 
‘forcible removal’ by selecting for him a personal physician ‘ coming 
from a hostile environment with a shady past’. The whole group had 
been able to.survive because of Slansky’s control of the security 
machinery; and the activities of the plotters had been directed by 
Zilliacus, ‘the master of deceit and provocation’ and ‘one of the 
most experienced agents of the British Intelligence Service’, who had 
been entrusted with this mission by the imperialists intent on oyver- 
throwing the Czechoslovak people’s democratic regime. According to 
the ‘confession’ of Oren, ‘the well-known Zionist imposter’, Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, ‘the well-known warmonger’, had told him of the 
great hopes the imperialists placed in Zilliacus. On November 20, the 
opening day of the trial, Prague radio quoted Rude Pravo as saying: 
The trial will show how dangerous and cunning is the gang of 
scoundrels who have been caught. Now that it is possible to reveal the 
full extent of the conspiracy, our people will see how right Comrade 
Gottwald was when he said that by unmasking it, we have won a great 
battle against the enemy. . . . The criminal design has failed. These 
miserable scoundrels, thése American spies, have been caught. Now they 
face the judgment of the nation. This judgment will be hard but just. 
The judgment of the people will confirm Comrade Gottwald’s promise 
that not one agent or traitor will be able to go on carrying out his evil 
work in the country. Czechoslovakia will not become another Yugoslavia. 


Israel radio, in a broadcast commenting on the ‘ monotony—the 
same procedure, the same accusations, the same confessions’ in these 
trials, did not comment on the one point of difference in this trial, 
namely, that the Communists now openly claim Zionism to be a crime. 
But the anti-Semitic element was emphasised by the French Le Populaire: 

In the case which opened yesterday, eleven of the fourteen accused 
are Jews. This cannot be chance. What is your real name: Stalinites? 
racialists? Or perhaps, fascists? 

The same paper was also quoted as noting other sordid chiitaccesieine 
of this trial: Slansky was responsible for the arrest of Clementis, who 
is now on trial with him. So is Sling, who denounced Slansky. The 
independent left-wing Franc-Tireur-was quoted as pointing to another 
aspect of the trial—one of special interest to France, where two 
dissident Communists, Messrs. Marty and Tillon, have refused to 
submit abjectly to the Communist leadership: 

Every day we read in PHumanité the growing list of crimes of which 
these two rebels are allegedly guilty. It 1s not difficult to imagine what 
would be in the bill of accusation of the People’s Court if Thorez and 
Duclos were in power, or what would be the fate of the accused. Marty, 
Tillon, and those members of their party who have dared to raise their 
voices in timid disagreement, must be feeling the shivers running down 
their spines. For the crimes of which they will be accused when they 
are thrown out“of the party are punishable by death, just as much as 
the alleged crimes of Slansky and Clementis. > 
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| Did You Hear ‘That? 


A LOST CITY IN BORNEO? 
Tom Harrisson, Curator of the Sarawak Museum, has made a discovery 
in Borneo. He located a carving of a human figure on a great rock in 
the middle of a swamp near Kuching. Then he found another rock 
carving, and, after digging, several more. ‘So, from that’, he reported 
in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’, ‘I really felt that for the first time in Borneo we 
had a place that was worth excavating in detail. And with the help 
of the Sarawak Government we 
got into a fairly extensive excava- 
tion which has just wound up for 
the year, owing to the monsoon 
- breaking. We shall now have to put 
the rest of it off until early next 
year, but we have been able to 
make considerable progress in the 
meanwhile. 

‘What we have found out is 
puzzling. and not yet altogether 
clear, but it seems to add up to 
this: that about 1,000 years ago 
this swamp was the old bed of the 
Sarawak River, , and along the 
edges of it there was a large settle- 
ment of people—perhaps Pagans, 
similar to the Dyaks of today— 
and that these people were trading 

extensively with some Chinese 
people, or Chinese type of people, 
to the north and the mainland of 
Asia. We found immense quantities 
of Tang and Sung porcelain and 
pottery, some of the pieces perfect - 
and beautiful of their type, repre- — 
senting what must have been a 
tremendous trade either with China . 
or with Indo-China. And, as well 
as this, there is something like 100 
acres of iron slag representing an 
extensive iron industry all along 
this lost bed of the river, which 
seems to indicate that iron was 
introduced into Borneo much 
earlier than we think, and that the 
Stone Age came to an end, in that 
part of Borneo at least, perhaps 
1,000 years ago. 

‘We found many other things of 
interest in the same place: a considerable number of gold objects— 


which appear to be of Hindu origin and probably came from Java—_ 


so it looks as if that part of Borneo was tied up with Java as well; 
large quantities of beads, which we cannot quite place yet, but they 
look like the sort of beads which we found before in Malaya, and 
which are believed to come from the Mediterranean originally, some 
of them as long ago as in Roman times. So, though the picture is not 
yet clear, we have for the first time in Borneo found a place where 
there seems to be something almost at the level of a city, certainly a 
big town and trading centre, which we hope next year to find out 
much more about’. x 


INNOCENT FUN IN ILFRACOMBE s 
Speaking of the incursion of brick as one of the first-fruits of indus- 
trialism in the south-west of England, LANCE WRIGHT said in a talk on 
regional architecture in the West of England Home Service: ‘The 
kind of brick which hits you in the eye most vigorously and which has 
had the most enduring influence on style is surely the white brick of 
Barnstaple. Of course it is not really white: if you feel charitably 
towards it you can call it pale Naples yellow, and if you do not like it 
at all you can call it dog’s vomit. It is hard, smooth, impermeable, and 
lasts probably till the Day of Judgmeiit. 


An American sailor has a ‘ shoeshine’ outside an American cinema in Tokyo 


‘You meet it all over Devon. The Liberal club in a market town is 
built of it; so is the police station, the public lavatory, the cottages for 
the railway employees; everywhere, yow feel, it was the Sign of 
Progress. Generally, its conquest of the local store was incomplete. 
Devonians, in totting it all up, found that it was cheaper to build the 
body of their walls in rough stone and only to use the bricks for what 
are called dressings—the quojns at the angles, the arches over doors 
and windows, and maybe the chim- 
ney stacks: wherever it would 
have been necessary to cut the 
stone to shape. This nice adjust- 
ment of cost once established, you 
can see how the curious marriage 
grew on the popular fancy; so that 
when in the ’eighties Ilfracombe 
Sprang to fame, there was all ready 
and to hand a tradition of bizarre 
effects. 

“I do not know exactly what it 
is which carries Ilfracombe several 
steps further towards the ideal of 
an industrialised seaside architec- 
ture. Maybe the rough and tumble 
of the hills, crammed _pell-mell 
with tier upon tier of lodging- 
houses, each with a range of bay 
windows stretching from eaves to 
basement, gives the skyline that 
mechanical, serrated effect which 
we associate instinctively with in- 
dustrial processes. It is as though 
some merciless surveyor had drawn 
lines on a map and had compelled 
every builder to toe them, having 
failed to notice that the contours 
are like the Mappin Terrace at the 
London Zoo. Such unreasonable- 
ness has of course no necessary 
part in modern architecture; I cite 
it only because it helps powerfully 
to give Ilfracombe that touch of 
the mechanical which is particu- 
larly expressive of late nineteenth- 
century gropings. 

‘But the point I really want to 
bring out about the place is its use 
of those stubborn, and in them- 
selves unlovely, bricks to produce a lyrical gaiety. Other people on 
other stretches of coast have also had machined bricks to play with, but 
I doubt if any have managed to knock so much innocent fun out 
of them’, 


THE NEW JAPAN 

The School of Oriental and African Studies sent DouGLas MILLS 
to Japan a little over a year ago to study the way of life and literature 
of the Japanese people. He spent the better part of twelve months 
living in a Japanese home as a member of the family, and when 
recently he returned to Britain he spoke about the new Japan in a 
Home Service talk. ‘One thing that strikes you’, he said, ‘is this: 
in the old days there was only one authority in the Japanese house- 
hold, and that was the father. The law of the house was unquestioned 
obedience. If you were a girl you married who you were told to marry; 
and you did not have much more latitude if you were a boy. But today 
parental authority does not always inspire the awe that it once did. 
Some of the younger generation have been asserting themselves. 

“One reflection of the new Japan is the hundreds of pin-table 
arcades in the larger cities. The Japanese call pin tables pachinko. 
The name comes from the clicking noise-of the pin-table balls: They 
provide a sort of background sound to the Japanese scene of today. 
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The Japanese were always attracted by things European and American, 
and this has been doubly so since the war. For example, cinemas in 
Japan show many more films made in Hollywood and Britain than 
before the war, when the Japanese military frowned on such frivolities. 
At the same time, about half the films shown today are historical films, 
almost always including interminable scenes of sword play. And where- 
as before the war it would have been almost impossible for even a few 
Japanese to condemn films which included traditional sword play, 
today you hear some Japanese asking if this sort of film is “ good for 
the children”. There is a good deal of juvenile crime, and indeed 


general crime in Japan, these days. 
‘Even the middle and upper classes are finding it increasingly 
For example, I did not know until 


difficult to make both ends meet. 


| 
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This model of a Saxon hand-winder is one of the historical exhibits in the 
mining collection which re-opened at the Science Museum last week and was 
described by Ivor Jones in ‘ The Eye-witness ” 


the day of my departure from the house of one of the lecturers. at 
Tokyo University, with whom I stayed, that his maid had been engaged 
just in my honour. Before the war the professor had a decent income, 
but with one thing and another, and particularly as a result of the 
land reforms carried out under the Occupation, his income had fallen, 
until he could not afford even one maid. Many a Japanese working in 
a factory or in the paddy fields must be finding it pretty hard going, 
because if wages were always low, they have not anything like kept 
pace with the colossal rise in prices’. 


. 


A RARE REPTILE . 

A creature which has not been seen in this country since well before 
the war arrived from New Zealand recently. GEORGE CANSDALE, the 
Superintendent of the London Zoo, spoke about it in ‘The Eye- 
witness ’. ‘The tuatara’, he said, ‘is a relic of the past. It belongs to 
the days of the giant reptiles, back nearly to those days 
when the main coal beds were formed. In fact, it is the 
only survivor of its group, and to judge by fossils, it 
does not seem to have changed much. It looks most like 
a lizard with a rather rough, horny skin. It is about 
twenty inches long, it is brownish in colour, and it has 
been described as having three eyes, the third one on 
top of its head. Actually, you can see this third eye 
only when the creature is in embryo, that is, before it 
is hatched. After that the skin just grows over it. 

* At one time tuataras were found commonly on the 
North Island of New Zealand, but gradually pigs and 
other domestic animals killed them off, and nowadays 
you find them only on islands along the coast, down 

_as far as Cook Strait. It is New Zealand’s only reptile. 
It is rare, and carefully protected. The one that has 
arrived at the London ‘Zoo was a present from the 
Dominion’s Department of Internal Affairs. 
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‘In their natural surroundings the tuataras live in forests and 
sometimes on grassy slopes. They live in burrows two or three feet long 
and two or three inches wide, which they make themselves. Being 
nocturnal, they come out mostly at night. Sometimes, however, they _ 
come out in the daylight to do a bit of sun-bathing. They live in a 
climate something like our own, at any rate, as far as the temperature 
goes, that is, between forty and seventy degrees, but with no frost. All 
the same, they go into hibernation for about three months in winter. 
Like most reptiles, the tuatara feeds on earthworms, slugs, crickets, and 
other creepy-crawlies. They sometimes share their burrows with two sea 
birds, the shear-waters and the petrels, and there are records of the 
tuataras eating the young of these birds. They are not active creatures 
and they can run only a few yards at a stretch. But they are happy 
enough in water. They lay their eggs in sand in the spring, that is, in 
November—white, oval eggs, enont ten of them at a time, hard- 
shelled and an inch long. 

Strangely enough, these eggs seem to hatch in two stages, as it were. 
Development goes on from November to March and then for some 
reason the egg just rests until the following September, when the 
embryo suddenly starts developing again, and it emerges round about 
Christmas time’. 


FANS A LA MODE 


The Worshipful Company of Fanmakers has just acquired its own hall, 
although it has boasted a charter for nearly 250 years. PATRICIA BRENT 
spoke about the Company in a Home Service talk. 

“One of the privileges of the Company’, she said, ‘is to present a 
fan to every queen at her coronation, and over the marble mantelpiece in 
St. Botolph’s Hall I saw a showcase made of oak from the blitzed 
rafters of Guildhall, and surmounted by a royal coat of arms. It is 
lined with blue velvet and in it there is an elaborate fan of gleaming 
white ostrich feathers, typical of the ones that are usually presented, 
with, in front of it, a simple folding fan, about eight inches long, 
made of ivory-and-white; stretched chicken-skin, which looks like silk, 
and it is autographed by members of the Royal Family. On the handle 
of this autographed fan is mounted the gold crest of the Company, 
with its motto “ Arts and Trade United ”. The crest has a fan incor- 
porated in it. There is not much trade in ladies’ fans today, but the 
Company does not merely rest on its traditions. Since 1939 it has 
allied its craft to the trade of fan engineering, and the manufacture 
of fans for heating, ventilating, and refrigeration. It offers medals and 
money prizes for theses on these modern adaptations of its craft, a 
craft which goes back fourteen centuries before Christ to Tutankhamen 
in Egypt, and to the sixteenth SEL and the first See Elizabeth 
in England. 

“Before it was renovated, the vicar told me that the hall, which 
was built in 1861 as a dame school, was, as he himself put it, “as 
depressing as most parish rooms”. It ‘had green paint half way up the 
walls, and the floor was just bare boards. Then the Company of Fan- 
makers agreed to do it up if they could have the use of it free for 
twenty-four days in the year. Now it has been transformed into a 
splendid assembly hall. The walls are oak-panelled and from the ceiling 
hang golden chandeliers and brilliant silk banners, red, blue, and yellow, 
emblazoned with the coats of arms of past masters of this, the youngest, 
of the old City Companies. As a sign of the times, some of the Livery- 
men—that is, the officers of the Worshipful Company of Fanmakers— 
are actually today manufacturers of electric fans’. 


The tuatara—unique survivor of a prehistoric group of reptiles 
High Commissioner for New Zealand 
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the’ West: Islam 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE . 


AST week, in the first.talk in this series, I made two points about 
Russia’s encounter with the west: the first was that Russia had 

i managed to hold her own against the west by adopting western 
weapons; my second point is that one of these western weapons 

adopted by Russia has been a creed, and that, through her adoption of 
this western creed of Communism, Russia has been able to pass over from 
the defensive into the counter-offensive that is causing so much concern 
to us in the west today. This story of Russia’s relations with our western 
society within our own lifetime is in some points a repetition of an older 


story, in which the modern western civilisation’s part was played by . 


its predecessor the Graeco-Roman civilisation, and Russia’s part was 
played by Islam. 


A Reforming Heresy 

I have called Communism a Christian heresy, and the same descrip- 
tion applies to Islam as well. Islam, like Communism, arose as a pro- 
gramme of reform for dealing with abuses in the contemporary practice 


of Christianity. And the success of Islam in its early days shows how. 


powerful the appeal of a reforming heresy can be when the orthodoxy 
that this heresy is attacking is reluctant to mend its ways. In the seventh 
century of the Christian era the Moslem Arabs liberated from a 
Christian Graeco-Roman ascendancy a string of oriental countries— 
from Syria right across north Africa to Spain—which had been under 
Greek or Roman rule for nearly 1,000 years, ever since Alexander the 
Great had conquered the Persian Empire and the Romans had over- 
thrown Carthage. 

After that, between the eleventh century and the sixteenth, the 
Moslems went on to conquer, by stages, almost the whole of India, and 
their religion spread peacefully still further afield: into Indonesia and 
China on the east and into tropical Africa on the south-west. Russia, 
too, as we’have seen, was temporarily subject, in the later Middle Ages, 
to Tatars who became converts to Islam, and all the rest of Eastern 
Orthodox Christendom, in Asia Minor and in south-eastern Europe, 
was conquered in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by the Moslem 
Ottoman Turks. Vienna was besieged by the Turks for the second time 
no longer ago than 1682-83; and, though the failure of that siege 
marked the beginning of a turn in the tide in favour of the west in the 
west’s encounter with an aggressive Ottoman empire, I myself have seen 
‘the crescent flag still flying over the east coast of the Adriatic, opposite 
the heel of Italy, no longer ago than 1912. 

Those tremendous military and political successes in the earlier 
chapters of the history of Islam explain why it was that the Turks and 
other Moslem peoples were so slow in following Peter the Great’s policy 
of holding one’s own against the west by adopting western weapons, 
tools, institutions, and ideas. The technological westernisation of Russia 
by Peter the Great started less than 100 years after Russia had had the 
experience of seeing Moscow occupied by Polish western invaders in 
1610-12. On the other hand, more than 100 years passed after the 
Turkish disaster at Vienna in 1683 before a Turkish sultan took the 
first step towards training Turkish troops on a western model, and 236 
years passed before a Turkish statesman fired his countrymen to adopt 
the western way of life whole-heartedly and without any reservations. 

The military reforms initiated by Sultan Selim III, who came to the 
throne in 1789, were prompted by the shock of Turkey’s defeat by 
Russia in the great Russo-Turkish war of 1768-74. Till then; the Turks 
had thought of the Russians as country cousins of the Turks’ own 

“despised Eastern Orthodox Christian Greek and Bulgarian subjects; 
and now the Turks had suffered a crushing defeat at these rustic 


Russians’ hands because the Russians had mastered the western military 


technique. As for the out-and-out westernising movement, which was 
launched by Mustafa Kemal Ataturk in 1919, we may doubt whether 
even Ataturk’s imaginative insight and demonic driving-power would 
have succeeded in jolting the Turks out of an age-old conservatism if, 
after the first world war, the Turks had not found themselves confronted 
with a stark and inescapable choice between whole-hearted westernisa- 
tion and outright extinction. 


The fact is that the western counter-attack on the Islamic world, 
which, after the Turks’ failure at Vienna in 1683, was bound to come 
sooner or later, was delayed by long western memories of the Turks’ 
and other Moslem peoples’ historic military prowess. The western 
world’s retort to the Turks’ conquest of Eastern Orthodox Christendom 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had been not to make a fresh 
frontal attack on the Islamic world on the lines of the disastrously un- 
successful Crusades but to encircle Islam by conquering the ocean. The 
circumnavigation of Africa had bzought Portuguese western seafarers 
to the west coast of India some years before the Moguls, who were 
the last wave of the Moslem invaders of India, came in by land from 
central Asia. The transit of the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific Ocean, 
via Mexico, by the Spaniards, opened up in the Philippine Islands a 
new east-Asian frontier between a western Christendom and an Islam 
who had been neighbours, hitherto, only on the opposite side of the 
globe: in the Danube valley and in the western Mediterranean. Indeed, 
before the end of the sixteenth century, the west, thanks to its conquest 
of the ocean, had succeeded in throwing a lasso round Islam’s neck; 
but it was not till the nineteenth century that the west ventured to pull 
the rope tight. Till as late as that, enduring memories, on both sides, 
of past Moslem military prowess kept the westerners cautious and the 
Moslems self-complacent. The experience that did slowly break the 
spell of this Moslem self-complacency was the repeated military 
defeat of the Ottoman Empire and other Moslem powers by adversaries 
equipped with western weapons and with the technology and the science 
that are the sinews of the modern western art of war; and the Moslems’ 
reaction to this experience was the same as the Russians’. 

In Turkey from 1789 to 1919, as in Russia from 1699 to 1825, the 
typical revolutionary westerniser was a young military or naval officer; 
and to western minds this is surprising, because, in a western country, 
the corps of professional officers in the fighting services is apt to be 
not a hot-bed of revolution but a stronghold of conservatism. Yet the 
facts are indisputable. In Russia, the westernising Tsar Peter the 
Great’s most effective agents for the execution of his revolutionary 
programme were his young guards officers; and more than 100 years 
after Peter’s day, the planners of the unsuccessful revolution of 1825 
against the conservative Tsar Nicholas I were, once again, military 
officers who had been infected with the western political ideas of the 
day in 1814, when they had been serving in the international army of 
occupation in France. In the nineteenth century one of the typical 
careers of a Russian revolutionary prophet or leader was to be born 
the son of a well-to-do landowner, to enter the military or civil service, 
to publish philosophising articles in a literary magazine, to retire at 
an early age from the imperial service, and to spend the rest of his 
life living as a rentier and serving the cause of political and social 
reform in Russia on westernising lines. In Turkey it was in essence 
the same story. The unsuccessful pioneer-westerniser Sultan Selim III, 
and his more effective successor Mahmud II, both started by building 
up western-trained military units; and in the Turkish revolution of 
1908, which was a successful counterpart of the unsuccessful Russian 
revolution of 1825, young military officers were the moving spirits. 


The Turkish ‘Window to the West’ 

In the Turkish case, the reason for the prominence of young officers 
in the westernising movement is obvious. The purpose of the Turkish 
revolution of 1908 was to re-establish the westernising parliamentary 
Turkish constitution of 1876, which had been almost immediately set 
on one side by the reactionary Sultan Abd-al-Hamid II. Abd-al-Hamid’s 
political strategy, during his thirty years of absolute government, for 
making sure that western liberalism should never raise its head again 
in Turkey, had been to suppress all forms of ‘dangerous thought’. 
Under his regime there was a severe censorship of books and control 
of education; but the one exception to Abd-al-Hamid’s systematically 
obscurantist rule was the education of the cadets for the professional 
fighting services. Abd-al-Hamid was morbidly afraid of revolution, 
but at the same time he had the wit to realise that he would lose his 
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empire in another way—through conquest by some militarily efficient 
foreign power—if he were to make it impossible for Turkish military 
cadets to keep abreast of the progress of western military science. 
He tried, of course, to keep these Turkish cadets’ western education 
within the narrowest possible professional limits; but, when once these 
young Turks had been allowed to learn western languages in order 
to study western military textbooks, it proved impossible to keep their 
minds insulated from western political ideas. The military cadets were 
thus the one class in Hamidian Turkey that were able to keep a mental 
window open to influences from the west; and this is why in 1908, after 
thirty years of an obscurantist despotic regime, the spearhead of a fresh 
attack of western liberalism in Turkey was the younger generation 
in the corps of military officers. 


A Minimum Dose for ‘the Sick Man’ ~ 


The necessity for westernising the Turkish army, which was thus 
admitted even by so extreme a reactionary as Sultan Abd-al-Hamid II, 
had been recognised, as I have mentioned, 100 years before this tyrant’s 
time, by his unfortunate liberal-minded predecessor Selim III. But, 
in this first chapter of the story, even the convinced westernisers in 
Turkey had, at heart, no love for the alien western civilisation that 
they were deliberately introducing. Their intention was to take just 
the minimum dose of western culture that was calculated to keep ‘ the 
sick man of Europe’ alive; and this grudging spirit caused one instal- 
ment of westernising reforms in Turkey after another to miscarry. 
The verdict of history on this old school of Turkish westernisers is 
‘Every time too little and too late’. They hoped to make Turkey able 
to hold her own in wars with western powers like Austria or westernising 
powers like Russia just by putting western uniforms on Turkish soldiers’ 
bodies and western weapons in their hands, and by giving Turkish 
officers a western professional training. They wanted to keep all the 
rest of Turkish life on its traditional Islamic basis. The reason why 
this policy of a minimum dose of westernisation failed, and was bound 
to fail, was because it flew in the face of a truth to which these early 
Turkish military reformers were blind—though Peter the Great had 
shown his genius by perceiving it. This truth was that any civilisation, 
any way of life, is an indivisible whole in which all the parts hang 
together and are interdependent. 

For example, the secret of the west’s superiority to the rest of the 
world in the art of war from the seventeenth century onwards is not 
to be found just in western weapons, drill, and military training. It 
is not even to be found just in the civilian technology that supplies 
the military equipment. It cannot be understood without also taking 
into account the whole mind and soul of the western society of the day; 
and the truth is that the western art of war has always been one 
facet of the western way of life. Hence, an alien society that tried to 
acquire the art without attempting to live, the life was bound to fail 
to master the art; while, conversely, a Russian, Turkish, or other non- 
western military officer who did succeed in his profession up to the 
normal western standard could achieve this only by acquiring much 
more of the western civilisation than was to be found in the text-book 
or on the parade-ground. In fact, the long-sought minimum solution 
of Turkey’s ever more insistent “western question” was no solution 
at all, and there were two practical alternative endings to the story: 
in the end, the Turks would either pay for their mistake of taking 
minimum doses of the western civilisation by going under, or else 
save themselves from extinction by westernising with all their heart 
and mind and soul and strength. After they had brought themselves 
to the verge of destruction by taking the former of these two coursés, 
they did just save themselves by plunging, before it was too late, into 
a course of unlimited westernisation under the leadership of Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk. 

Mustafa Kemal was one of those young officers who had imbibed 
western ideas in the process of receiving a western professional mili- 
tary education in the last days of the Hamidian regime; and he had 
then taken an active part in the revolution of 1908. Mustafa Kemal’s 
chance came when Turkey was down and out in consequence of having 
shared her ally Germany’s defeat in the first world war. Kemal had 
the wit to see that half-measures of westernisation, which had always 
been disastrous for Turkey, would be fatal for her now; and he also 
had the character to move his countrymen to follow his lead. Mustafa 
Kemal’s policy was to aim at nothing short of an out-and-out con- 
version of Turkey to the western way of life; and in the nineteen- 
twenties he put through in Turkey what was perhaps as revolutionary 
a programme as has ever been carried out in any country deliberately 
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and systematically in so short a span of time. It was as if, in our 


western world, the Renaissance, the Reformation, the secularist scientific 
mental reyolution at the end of the seventeenth century, the French 
Revoluti , 
a single life-time and had been made compulsory by law. In Turkey the 
emancipation of women, the disestablishment of the Islamic religion, 
and the substitution of the Latin alphabet for the Arabic alphabet as 
the script for conveying the Turkish language, were all enacted between 
1922 and 1928. : 

This revolution was carried out by a dictator working through a 
single party enjoying a monopoly of. power, and probably so much 
could not have been done so quickly by any less high-handed method. 
In the nineteen-twentres Turkey had either to turn her life inside out 
or else to perish, and the Turkish people chose to survive at all costs. 
One of the costs was a period of submission to a regime of the fascist- 
nazi-communist type—though, in Turkey, the dictatorial institution of 
single-party government was never carried to totalitarian extremes. The 
sequel, though, is impressive and promising. In the Turkish general 
election of 1950, Turkey moved from a one-party to a two-party regime 
by consent, without violence or bloodshed. The party that had for so 
long held a monopoly of office now accepted the will of the electors; 


first of all they let them vote freely, and then they took the adverse vote 


as a signal for the hitherto dominant party to retire from office and let 
the opposition take the government over. The opposition, on their 
side, showed the same constitutional spirit. When they found themselves 
They did not take any 
vindictive measures against opponents who had respected the results 


- of a free election by voluntarily making way for the victors at 


the polls. 

It looks as if in Turkey, whose statesmen had tried for so many 
generations to ‘make do’ with the western art of war alone, the 
western institution of parliamentary constitutional government, which 
is so much nearer than our art of war is to the heart of our 
western civilisation, had now genuinely taken root. If so, this is a 
notable triumph for a sense of fair play and moderation in politics 


-which, we westerners believe, is one of the good gifts that the west is 


able to give to the world. Since 1917 we have seen many partially or 
nominally democratic peoples lapsing into divers forms of tyrannical 
government, and some of these peoples—for instance the Italians and 
the Germans—have been not recent proselytes to our western civilisa- 
tion but native-born members of our western family. The victory of 
the western constitutional spirit in the Turkish elections of 1950 is thus 
a landmark which may perhaps even signify a turn of the political tide 
in the world as a whole. 

There are, of course, other western ideas and institutions which are 
doubtful blessings, and one of these is our western nationalism. The 
Turks, and many other Islamic peoples with them, have become as 
strongly infected with nationalism as with other western notions, salu- 
tory or pernicious. And we have to ask ourselves what are going to be 
the consequences of the intrusion of this narrow-hearted western political 
ideal into an Islamic world whose own ancestral tradition is that all 
Moslems are brothers in virtue of their common religion, in spite of 
differences of race, language, and habitat. Now, in a world in which 
distance has been ‘ annihilated’ by the progress of western technology, 
and in which the western way of life is having to compete with the 
Russian way of life for the allegiance of all mankind, the Islamic 
tradition of the brotherhood of man would seem to be a better ideal 
for meeting the social need of the times than the western tradition of 
sovereign independence for dozens of separate nationalities. ’ 


The Virus of Nationalism 

In the new situation in which the western community finds itself 
since the second world war, its internal partition into about forty 
sovereign independent national states is threatening to bring about the 
fall of a house divided against itself. And yet the prestige of the west 
in the world is still high enough to make the western virus of nationalism 
infectious. It is to be hoped that, in the Islamic world at any rate, the 
spread of this western political malady may be arrested by the strength 
of a traditional Islamic feeling for unity. A world-wide political and 
social unity is necessary for us men and for our salvation today far more 
urgently than it has been in the past. After all, we are now in an 
atomic age, and that means an age in which man is like a child armed 
with the most tremendous edged tools. 

The Turkish people, under Ataturk’s inspiration, have certainly done a 
service to the whole Islamic world in trying to solve a common ‘ western 


and the industrial revolution had all been telescoped into 
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question’ by adopting the modern western way of life without reserva- 
tions—western nationalism and all. But the other Islamic countries need 
not necessarily follow precisely the trail that these Turkish pioneers 
have blazed. There are the Arabic-speaking Moslem countries, for in- 
stance, in which a common language is spoken in different dialects, but 
is written in one single standard literary language, from the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco to the western borders of Persia, and from Aleppo 
and Mosul on the north to Khartum and Aden and Maskat and 
Zanzibar on the south. Books and newspapers published in Cairo and 


_Damascus and Beyrout circulate all over this huge Arabic-reading area 


and beyond it; for Arabic is the language of religion even in Islamic 
countries where it is not the language of everyday life. Is it really 
necessary that the Arabic-speaking world should break up, as the former 
Spanish Empire in the Americas has so unfortunately broken up, into 
about twenty mutually independent national states living in so many 
watertight compartments on the western pattern? This is the seamy side 
of our western civilisation, which it would surely be a pity for the 
Arabic-speaking peoples to copy exactly. 

And then, on all the fringes of the Islamic world—in tropical Africa, 
India, China, and the Soviet Union—there are Moslem minorities, 
scattered abroad among non-Moslem majorities, who will never be able 
to gather all their members together into geographically compact blocks 
capable of forming so many sovereign independent states, These scat- 
tered Moslem communities, which amount to many millions of people 
all told, are not, as we shall see, the only communities of the kind; and, 
for all scattered communities like these, the gospel of western national- 
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ism spells, as we shall find, not a call to a new life but a condemnation 
to death. 

Take the case of the great Moslem community that is scattered over 
the face of the sub-continent of India. In 1947, when Great Britain 
withdrew from India, the western spirit of nationalism unfortunately 
did not follow the good example set by the human representatives of 
the particular western nation that had introduced this western ideology 
into India. Our western nationalism stayed on in India, after the former 
British administrators’ departure, to split a previously united sub- 
continent into two bickering successor-states—a Hindu Indian Union 
and a Moslem Pakistan—and for bozh of them this split has surely been 
a misfortune. The Indian Union is something less than a united India; 
Pakistan is a country composed of two fragments divided from o:e 
another by the whole breadth of the Indian Union; and, even after this 
jigsaw work, millions of Hindus and Indian Moslems have found them- 
selves living on the wrong side of the new frontiers and have been 
faced with the cruel choice of leaving their homes or else falling under 
the rule of a government that is not going to love them. 

The Pakistanis do now possess a national state of their own, and it is 
a large and a populous one. But these Indian Moslems have had to pay 
a higher price for this than the Turks, and a much higher price than 
the Egyptians. They have discovered, from experience, both the cost of 
our western nationalism and its drawbacks. So the Pakistanis, as well 
as the Turks, have been learning political lessons that are going to be 
valuable not only for other Islamic peoples but also for the world as 
a whole.—Home Service 


Reflections on the ‘Eisenhower Earthquake’ 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


y 


in the United States are still reeling a little from the 

Eisenhower earthquake—and curiously enough this goes 

for Republicans as well as Democrats. I have not yet met 

a Republican friend who was beating his chest or crowing. 

There is one old man I know whom I mention not because he is odd 
but because he is very typical of his sort and I happen to know 
him. He is a life-long Republican, and in his youth he was one for 
the best of reasons. He had been born into a skimping family in 
Chicago seventy-five years ago. In those days there was no continuous 
party dog-fight about social security versus pulling up your own socks. 
Whatever material security came your way, you earned it or fought for 
it. And if you could not earn it, or were denied the chance to, insecurity 
was your lot, especially in the big cities. That is the way it was until 
central and eastern Europe sent in their 13,000,000 after the turn of 
the century, who teemed into the cities, manned the factories, the steel 
mills, the city stores. It is worth reminding those Protestant Americans 


with English names who think of themselves as the source of all 


American virtue and mettle, that America today would never have 
mined her ore, or forged her steel, or developed her industries, or earned 
her great wealth and her world power, if it had not been for one grimy 
generation of immigrants not Protestant, who would not have known an 
English name if they saw it: they were Poles, Italians, Czechs, 
Hungarians, Russians, Germans; they were mostly Jews and Catholics. 

This man from Chicago was not one of these. His family was 
originally English: from Yorkshire to New England, and out to the 
middle west—scrimping, tough, respectable people who make a virtue 
of the old Republican theory that as a man sowed with his own hands 
so should he reap. We all know by now that a world whose very survival 
is based on big industries has had to offer the people who man the 
industries some more flexible guarantee of security since their freedom 
to move around and change their life has become more limited and 
inflexible. But this man did not anticipate this. He started as a travelling 
salesman for a chemical firm, and in time he got to run a small factory. 
And he took pride in being a one-man employer, father confessor, 
psychiatrist, and loan company to the people under him, and he 
never thought of himself in the modern jargon as a reactionary. On 
the contrary, he was a Republican: because he was a fierce individualist, 
and in his young days the Republican Party was the progressive 
and radical party. 


He never thought, either, of the Democratic Party as a bunch of 
starry-eyed liberals: the Democrats were a bunch of city machines who, 
as far as he was concerned, preyed on the anonymous hordes of immi- 
grants, and encouraged trusts and monopolies. There was not much 
difference in doctrine between the parties, and for a long time the safest 
generalisation you could make about them was that one party was in 
power and the other was out. Even twenty years ago, when I landed in 
a New York where the queues outside the movie houses vied with the 
queues outside the soup kitchens, it was very hard to explain to a 
European the differences between the two parties in any terms that a 
European would understand. 

This Chicagoan found himself in the early ’thirties described as a 
malefactor of great wealth, an economic royalist, a reactionary. His 
gizzard rose at this. And, you know, if you go on_labelling a man long 
enough he will begin to react to the label just as if he owned it. This 
man looked around him in 1932 and for the second time in his life he 
voted for a Democrat. The first had been Woodrow Wilson. Now it 
was Franklin Roosevelt. There was nothing very revolutionary about 
a Republican voting for Roosevelt in 1932, because if you read the 
Democratic platform of that year you will see that Mr. Roosevelt 
promised to do all the things which have come to be thought of as 
Republican doctrine. American parties are not founded on doctrine, 

..though Mr. Roosevelt forced both sides to act as if they were. But in 
1932 he bemoaned the extension of federal power, the threats to 
individual freedom of the growth of central government. He was all for 
the constitutional powers of the forty-eight states going back to the 
states. If you hear anyone tell you that, as a rough rule, the Republicans 
believe in states rights and the Democrats in central government, take 
it with a big gob of salt—it is true only in obedience to the oldest 
logical fallacy, which says that a man who carried an umbrella had to 
come to terms with Hitler, therefore all men who carry umbrellas are 
appeasers. The Republicans have come to be associated with a con- 
tinuous campaign for states’ rights, because Mr. Roosevelt performed a 
sensational switch when he got into power, and the Republicans were 
for so long the party out of power. And the historical fact to notice is 
not the label Republican but the fact of being out of power. In American 
history, the party in power tends more or less to advocate more 
centralised government, the party out wants more freedom for the states. 

This business of the range and independence of state government is, 
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I think, the thing about American government least understood «in 
Britain. It is convenient to make a rough geographical comparison, and 
say that, country for country, scale by scale, an American state is 
roughly like an English county, that Maryland and Surrey are about the 
same comparative unit. On a comparative map so they may be, but not 
in life. Each of the forty-eight states sets up its own educational system, 
its own health service, its own judicial system, its own parliament and 
governor, builds its own highways, runs its own prisons, sets its own 
laws of gambling, divorce, corporation profits, inheritance taxes, income 
taxes, and many other things. But you can see why these different issues 
that the candidates have been getting worked up about—the right to 
offshore oil at one place, free and separate education for white people 
and coloured people in the south, whether the hydro-electric power of 
the Columbia or Missouri river should be bought from public or private 
transmission lines—were the crucial, huge issues of the election to 
whole separate populations, living in different climates, in regions 
as big and different as Europe, or Saudi-Arabia, or Scandinavia. 
In Europe the problem of offshore oil deposits would have been as 
testy and politically charged an issue as the control of the Danube 
or Russia’s warm-water ports. To overlook the Mexican pecan- 
shellers of Texas, or the Basque shepherds of Idaho, or the Chinese 
population of San Francisco: these would be oversights in an American 
politican as serious as if an Italian were to ignore the politics of 
Albania, or, in the first world war, the French forgot about the dis- 
position of Alsace. 

Europe’s wars have exploded out of just such issues, and no sensible 
European belittles them. The strange thing about the conflict between 
Washington and the state capitals is not so much the endless bickering 
but the willingness of Americans to abandon the possibility of inter- 
state wars as a solution. Americans were not deeply aware of the 
strength of their sprawling union until the civil war showed them what 
a frightful price they would pay if it broke down. European immigrants 
today who take an interest in politics never underestimate this. English- 
men usually do, because they do not live in a country containing huge 
racial or language minorities, and regions of vastly different economic 
life. But this summer a German in Connecticut, a Czech in New York— 
I mean new immigrants here—and a visiting Frenchman, all of whom 
had travelled around America a bit, were staggered when they saw 
what was involved in Governor Byrne’s threat to close the public 
schools of South Carolina and start two private systems, one for whites, 
one for coloured folk. They travelled over the great area of the Columbia 
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basin and the German said to me: ‘In Europe this issue of who is 
to get the power of the dams, and at what public price—that could 


become a first-rate European crisis ” 


Walter Lippmann wrote a few weeks ago a reminder of the great 
strength of this nation in its divisions, whoever is in power. It is the 
Union, he wrote, which comes first; and even though there are countries 
whose political democracy is more mature, and countries where justice 
is more uniformly guaranteed and practised, there has never been before 
a country which offered such a degree of democracy to so many races, 
or kept that democracy going for so long on a continental scale. — 

Those of you who tend to think of American parties as Conservatives- 
versus Liberals, or radical versus tories, who look for the doctrine 
of one party against the doctrine of another, should beware of puzzling 
things to come. You would be surprised to find in California a state 
medical insurance plan not greatly different from the British plan. 
But, you would say, Governor Warren is a Republican, and this is his 
achievement. I thought he would be bound to be against socialised 
medicine. He would be quick to tell you that so he is. And he would 
feel about a California health system run from Washington the way 
you would feel about a California health system run from Vienna or 
Ankara. But Governor Warren can handle something of the sort com- 
fortably inside California, which is not Surrey, but a state 1,000 miles 
long and nearly 200 miles wide. As far as he is concerned it is big 
enough to keep your eye on at the moment. 

Unless the whole experience of American history is to be junked, 
the Republicans will soon become the party of central government— 
their central government—and I should not be surprised to see the 
Democrats, as the out-party, become the champion of state’s rights. 
Governor Stevenson said almost as much at the beginning of his cam- 
paign. And Mr. Reston of The New York Times was not far out when 
he said in August that sometimes it looked as if the parties had got their 
nominees switched. Governor Stevenson has certainly more in common 
with progressive Republicans like Senator Saltonstall and Senator Ives 
than.he will ever have with the city machines or with Governor Byrnes 
or Senator Taft. If Willkie had been elected in 1940 and Stevenson 
had stayed with him, he might have been a liberal Republican Senator. 
And suppose Eisenhower had said ‘ yes’ to President Truman at Pots- 
dam and had been elected in 1948, he would have been today the 
Democratic President. Then we should all have been talking out of the 
other side of our mouths. So hold your horses, and remember aes in 
the strange party shuffle that is to come.—Home Service 


Letter to a Young Poet 


There is that whispering gallery where 
A dark population of the air 

Gives back to us those vocables 

We gare not robe in syllables: 


I speak of the whispering gallery 

Of all Dionysian poetry 

Within whose precincts I have heard 
An apotheosis of the word 


As down those echoing corridors 
The Logos rode on a white horse; 
Till every no that sense could express 
Turned to a transcendental Yes. 


Sanctified by such passages 

Let us exchange our messages, 

And, as we walk, all enigmas 
Describe themselves in terms of stars. 


From those lyrical waterfalls rise 

Words that bring rainbows to the eyes 
And memories called up from the ground 
Smile to see their blood around. 


There is a spirit of turbulence 
Inhabiting the intelligence 
Determined always to impose 
Another reason on the rose 


Another cause upon the creature 
Than the privilege of its nature; 
A handcuff and a history 
Upon all natural mystery. 


And this turbulent spirit starts 
That insurrection in our hearts 
By which the laws of poetry 
Are broken into anarchy: 


That anarchy that seeks to show 
An altitude which way to go, 

Or use astronomy to prove 
That duty is our only love. 


But over the known world of things 
The great poem folds its wings 
And from a bloody breast will give 
Even to those who disbelieve. 


By the known world the intellect 
Stands with its bright gun erect, 
But the long loving verities 
Are kissing at their lattices. 


* That dark population of the air 
Leans downward, singing, to declare 
a The mystery of the world is this: 
That we do not know what is. 
GEORGE BARKER 
—From ‘ New Soundings’ (Third Programme) 
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Stubbs and Eighteenth-century Art 


The first of two talks 


HE English painter of the eighteenth century was divided 
between two allegiances. On the one hand, he recognised the 
claims of High Art and the Grand Manner, the theories of 
that continental tradition which he might find restated in 
English in the writings of Jonathan Richardson and the Discourses of 
Reynolds. On the other hand, he faced the practical and most 
unidealistic demands of 
English_patronage. If he 
were a man of artistic 
ambition he could either, 
like Reynolds, make his 
own compromise or, like 


-Haydon or _ Barry, 
frustrate himself into 
poverty and despair 


because there was not, to 
use Barry’s own words, 
“a solid manly taste for 
real art, in the place of 
our trifling contemptible 
passion for the daubing 
of inconsequential things 
—portraits of dogs, land- 
scapes, etc.’ The Royal 
Academy was founded to 
educate English taste as 
much as to serve and 
train the artist, but it re- 
mained the habit of Eng- 
lish patronage to expect 
the painter to serve par- 
ticular social demands 
and interests, and not to 
encourage the growth of 
a philosophical and 
idealistic art. (The exhibitions of the Royal Academy have never been 
able to fulfil the programme of its founders.) English patronage wanted 
ayrecord of its progress, its achievements, and ambitions. It demanded, 
in fact, an account of itself—a self-portrait. Consequently it expected 
the artist to limit himself to the form and value of the portrait. And 
the word portrait should not be used too narrowly, not used to mean 
only the portrait of a face and a figure, but the portrait of a society in 
all its expressions. The ideal of portraiture, indeed, explains the peculiar 


—and ‘Brood Mares and Foals’ 


by BASIL TAYLOR 


growth of English animal painting, that tradition which evolved between 
the time of Francis Barlow and the death of Stubbs in 1806. 

Think of this fixation upon portraiture in terms of Stubbs himself. 
There is the great life-size image of the racehorse Hambletonian at 
the time of his triumph—a monumental record for the owner of his 
supremacy upon the racecourse. The horse, in all his energy, fills the 


i i 


Two paintings by George Stubbs: ‘ Gimcrack ’— 


Collection of the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald Buchanan 


canvas and must have commanded the room for which the painting 
was designed. There is the portrait of a cheetah, the first of its kind 
to be imported into England, with the two Indian servants who 
brought it to London as a present for George III. The animal was a nine 
days’ wonder. This picture was commissioned by the donor to record his 
gift to the King. There is the picture in the National Gallery of the 
lady and gentleman in their exquisite and ridiculous carriage—the 
image of people of property. And in each case the property, the horse, 
the cheetah, the carriage and pair impose 
upon the painter the shape of his design. 
It was Stubbs’ unique achievement among 
the animal painters of the eighteenth 
century to find his own way between the 
claims of idealism and the claims of por- 
traiture—to fulfil his own passions and 
preferences within the limiting demands of 
his time. His originality gave him a small 
reputation during his lifetime and no repu- 
tation at all for a century after his death. 

Between 1650 and 1800, the sports of 
horse racing and fox hunting assumed 
their outstanding place in English life, and 
already by Barlow’s death in 1702 they 
had begun to influence the course of 
English art. The followers of hunting and 
racing wanted records of every kind, 
reminders of famous races and runs, paint- 
ings of the progress of the sports and their 
typical occasions, the small dramas which 
attended the winning of a race or the kill. 
The growth of the sport involved the 
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systematic breeding of animals, the evolution of the thoroughbred, the 
hunter and the fox-hound. These creatures, the successful race-horses 
in particular, became a focus of legend and anecdote and pride. Their 
owners and the new sporting public formed a ready market for images 
of these animals in the forms of paintings, to be endlessly copied and 
multiplied through the medium of engraving. If Hogarth’s ‘ modern 
moral subjects’ began the extension of art to a wider public, the sporting 
print supported the process. 


Extension of Animal Portraiture 

Away from sport, but connected with it, the tendency of English 
society to place more emphasis upon domestic values, to find a new 
satisfaction in the life of the country estate and its pleasures—this 
social change extended the limits of animal portraiture to include 
the family riding and carriage horses (with their owners and 
without) and the favourite dog. In the last thirty years of the century 
came the scientific breeding and selection of livestock. These live- 
stock breeders required not only a portrait of their activity, but 
also records of cattle, sheep, and pigs for advertisement. The advancing 
taste for landscape, and the appreciation of natural scenery, brought 
with it picturesque and sentimental views of the farmyard. And 
besides these general demands there were the more special require- 
ments of a period devoted, in the field of science, to the study and 
classification of the living world. Stubbs, for example, painted for John 
Huntef’s great museum of comparative anatomy and physiology por- 
traits of a rhinoceros, a yak, and an orang-outang. On Joseph Banks’ 
return from Cook’s first voyage to the Pacific he made portraits of a 
kangaroo and a dingo dog and painted the first zebra as well as the 
first cheetah to be brought into England. 

As these interests and enthusiasms evolved, the artists who served 
them were allowed a diminishing freedom of choice and expression. 
Racing and hunting brought a formidable body of tradition, etiquette, 
and expertise to which the animal painter had to submit. There is an 
echo of the demands made by this patronage during the Golden Age of 
these sports, in Sir Theodore Cook’s History of the English Turf. 
‘Even when a really capable artist’, he wrote fifty years ago, ‘who has 
demonstrated his skill in many other ways has drawn a horse before 
the eighteenth century he has somehow omitted the points for which 
a breeder will eagerly scrutinise his canvas’. The portrait had to be 
exact. Bewick in his autobiography writes angrily of those stockbreeders 
of his acquaintance who expected the artist, as a matter of course, to 
exaggerate their beasts into champions. More and more the animal 
painter was expected to become an expert in what Fuseli called ‘ turf- 
tactics’. Ben Marshall, the best painter of hunting and racing, was a 
sporting journalist and a regular frequenter of the racecourse. 

The early animal painters, Barlow, Wootton, Tillemans, Seymour, 
had managed to preserve some independence. Their pictures were not 
entirely conquered by the requirements of the sports. These pictures are 
still part, a small and provincial part, of the wider and more liberal 
tradition of the hunting pictures of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the paintings of Rubens, Snyders or Desportes, the prints of 
Stradanus and Bol. Stubbs’ picture of the Grosvenor Hunt painted in 
1762 is a turning point. It suggests the naturalism of a later time but 
keeps the order of the previous generation. There is a new realism in 
every part, in the landscape, the animals and the figures. There is an 
unprecedented fluency in their movement. The picture fulfilled the local 
demand for portraiture. It is patently the record of people and of an 
occasion, but it has not succumbed to the rush and scurry, the vulgar 
disorder of the sporting print, for it has been designed with great 
deliberation and control. It was the last hunting picture which Stubbs 
painted, as far as I know, and I wonder whether that was because he 
could not afterwards bring himself in submission to the restrictions of 
the form. 


‘Anatomy of the Horse’ 

The early horse portraits, however, show how limiting this patronage 
could be for painters who had not the knowledge to give that realism 
their patrons required and who were not free to generalise within the 
limits of their skill. It is said that Stubbs was encouraged to make his 
Anatomy of the Horse by the students to whom he taught anatomy at 
York, but by the seventeen-fifties the progress of animal portraiture 
had made such a study essential. His book altered the course of animal 
painting as profoundly as Hogarth, Ramsay, and Reynolds changed 
the human portrait. 
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The publication of the Anatomy of the Horse in 1766 coincided with 
the first determined attempt to bring English art and English artists 
within the authority and inspiration of neo-classical aesthetics. Two 
years later the Academy was founded, and with it came the statement 
in Reynolds’ Discourses of the principles of the Great Style. In his 
Third Discourse, he spoke about ‘ methodising our observations’, He 
said that the whole beauty and grandeur of art consists in being able 
“to get above all singular forms, particularities, and details of every 
kind’ and in the following year he spoke of the superiority of history 
painting above every other. No animal painter was included among the 
first forty members of the Academy. There is no doubt that Stubbs, 
like other artists, was concerned at his own situation, at practising so 
lowly a form of art in this new environment of Taste. During the four- 
teen years between the appearance of his book and his acceptance as 
an associate member of the Academy he was clearly trying to accom- 
modate his work to the prevailing conditions. In 1780 Josiah Wedgwood, 
who was employing Stubbs at Etruria, wrote to his friend Bentley: 
‘Nobody suspects Mr. Stubbs of painting anything but horses and 
lions, or dogs and tigers, and I can hardly make them’believe that he 
ever attempted a human figure. I find Mr. Stubbs resents much his 
having established this character for himself and wishes to be considere 
as a history and portrait painter ’. : : . 

The time between 1766 and 1780 was a period of experiment and 
invention when Stubbs was indulging his scientific curiosity in every 
field. But as well he tried to raise his reputation and status among the 


‘upholders of Taste and make a different character for himself. At this 


moment, Reynolds was working to marry the forms, and traditions of 
the history picture with the simple elements of the portrait. In the 
same way Stubbs looked for those subjects in history and mythology 
which might exercise the animal painter. The most familiar of these 
is the picture of ‘Phaeton with the Chariot of the Sun’ which was 
shown last year at Burlington House. Reynolds owned one version 


-of this subject and there were other paintings of the same kind 


which have disappeared—Hercules capturing the Cretan Bull, Nessus 
and Dejanira. ; 


" 


No Respect among the Followers of High Art Pike 

But Stubbs never won the respect of the followers of High Art. 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, borrowing from Stubbs’ knowledge for one 
of his own compositions, found that ‘his horses are not grand enough in 
light and shade for a painter. They may be just as correct without 
violating the principle of effect’. And Fuseli wrote that ‘ his skill in 
comparative anatomy never suggested to him the propriety of style 
in forms’. Fuseli was absorbed by the emotional and moral nature of 
man, but the art of Stubbs suggests no distinction between man as 
a physical and man as a moral being. ‘The painter’, said Reynolds, 
“has no other means of giving an idea of the dignity of the mind, but 
by that external appearance which grandeur of thought does generally 
impress on the countenance’. Stubbs was not interested in problems 
of expression, with giving form to a philosophy of man and of human 
conduct. 

The art theory of the eighteenth century was not devoted to the 
elements of painting. It was concerned with general aesthetic principles 
drawn from the evidence of the past, with the nature of style, the 
meaning of beauty and standards of taste. The revolt against the 
academic in the past 150 years has meant, first, the discover of nature 
for itself and then the recovery of the basic language of painting, the 
control of colour, space, and volume. In that process man had to find 
his place within the wider context of the visible world, and that is the 
view of things which Stubbs’ work puts forward. Fuseli said that in 
his painting ‘human beings are seldom more than the attendants of 
some animal’. That is not true as judgment in any but a literal sense. 
The figure of the groom in the monumental ‘ Hambletonian ’ is certainly 
not more than an attendant, but this is one of the finest portraits of the 
eighteenth century. Man had to take his place as one mechanism in 
the total mechanism of nature. He was not more interesting than a 
cheetah or a carriage, nor was he less interesting except in the terms of 
Fuseli’s idealism. If Stubbs is lonely in the Academy, in the neo-classical 
world of Reynolds, he seems no stranger in the company of John Hunter, 
or Joseph Banks, of Carl Linnaeus or the philosopher Holbach. Out of 
Stubbs’ attitude to art the most fruitful painting of the time and the 
future was to grow. It was to some extent the attitude of Gainsborough 
and. Constable. 

He probably knew more about the grammar of his art than any other 
English artist. To see only a scattering of his pictures is to realise the © 
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_ his passion for anatomy 


authority of his drawing 
and his rare command of 
structure, the outcome of 


and perspective. Only a 
study of many pictures 
can show how deliberately 
he approached the prob- 
lems of design imposed 
upon him by the necessity 
for portraiture. English 
painters, like many Eng- 
lish architects of Stubbs’ 
century, have not designed 
in space. Their art does 
not draw the eye into an 
orderly and _ rhythmic 
arrangement of voids and 
solids. In the early por- 
traits of Gainsborough, 
for example, the figures 
are delightfully placed 
within the landscape. 
Spiritually and socially 
they are a part of their 
surroundings. There is 
no hint of incoherence, 
but there is also tension 
between the figures and 
landscape as there is in Watteau, for example. Reynolds’ figures seldom 
inhabit a palpable room of space. The image of the sitter alone is 
the picture, and this is, I believe, the consequence of the particular 
character of English patronage. The English patron wanted an image 
of himself, his wife, his family, his dog, his house. And when the 
image is the essential element in painting, then it advances, so to speak, 
to the front of the picture and takes control. This may also help to 
explain the English habit of placing the various elements of a design 
in a row, planimetrically, in one or more planes parallel with the surface 
of the canvas. And, like the terraces and crescents of Bath and so 
much else in eighteenth-century architecture, this procession of 
forms is not controlled. by any central or dominating emphasis or 
rhythm. There is no climax, no introduction to a climax, often no 
firm closing of the ends of the design: nothing, that is, to spread 
the focus. 

If you know any of Stubbs’ pictures you will recognise this pattern: 
the animals brought forward against the surface of the picture, the 
form of every creature turned to present its most revealing and descrip- 
tive attitude, always seen from the flank. I am thinking in particular of 
an equestrian portrait, the portrait of John and Sophia Musters. They 
ride their horses across the canvas from right to left and at right angles 
exactly to our line of sight. Their dogs running by the horse’s hooves 
accent this movement. The horses tread the crest of a ridge which also 
lies parallel with the plane of the picture, and beyond, repeating this 
pattern, is the brick facade of their house, whose architecture, inci- 
dentally, is designed to the same processional rhythm with little 
emphasis to hold it to a centre. The image of these people is precisely 
and deliberately presented. He gives a tension and coherence to these 
processional designs by a very careful calculation of intervals and 
accents, by a minute balancing of weight with weight and angle with 
angle, by the most subtle arrangement of voids and solids and especially 
by a repeated use of the Golden Section. That proportion governs the 
design of the Musters’ portrait I have just described and Stubbs uses it 
again and again to ho!d a single horse or other animal firmly within the 
four boundaries of his canvas. 

The other problem was to connect the main elements of the picture 
with their surroundings—to link together objects which had by the 
demands of portraiture to assert their presence with equal force. The 
most ingenious and simple example of this skill appears in the famous 
painting of the horse Gimcrack. There the problem is increased by the 
fact that the picture has two points of focus. In the left foreground is 
the portrait of the horse standing by one of the buildings on Newmarket 
Heath ready for a race, with its groom holding the reins and a stable lad 
kneeling under its belly. In the right background across 200 level yards 
of the heath is the finish of the race in which Gimcrack was successful. 
These two motives are small in the expanse of the design. They mark 


Detail from Stubbs’ portrait of a Greenland Falcon (1780) 
Collection of Mrs. Walter Elliot 
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two upright planes against wide areas of turf and sky. The 
foreground plane is made by the horse’s flank, the wall 
of the stable, the background by the string of horses, the 
judges’ box and the little building beside it. And between 
them is the link which brings the two elements together. 
This link is the figure of Gimcrack’s jockey walking 
towards his mount with a saddle on his arm. He moves 
along the same plane as the horse, but the edge of the 
saddle just touches the wall of the building in the 
distancé, touches it as lightly as the arc of a circle touches 
its tangent. The fusion is made with a magnetic pull, 
the long scattered processional: design finds its focus and 
its nerve. And that device with its consequences can be 
found in most of Stubbs’ painting which deal with a 
number of animals and figures. 

No other English animal painter was able to achieve 
such a feat of intelligence and sensibility, to give dignity 
and coherence to the small world of experience which his 
patrons demanded. Until his death he preserved his de- 
tachment and concentration and was not affected by the 
new interests of his successors. Paintings by Gilpin and 
Marshall show a more obvious realism. These painters con- 
cerned themselves with animal temperament and the 
dynamics of animal movement. They suggest the anthropo- 
morphism of Victorian animal painting. It was not-possible 
indeed, for the next generation to remain so objective as 
Stubbs. Not only because they lacked that profound scien- 
tific curiosity which fixed his eyes upon the mechanism of 
a world outside himself, but because the self-absorption of 
a painter like James Ward or Géricault encouraged the use of the 
animal not just as an object but as a symbol of something beyond 
itself, and as a reflection of their own energy, their conflicts and 
torments.—Third Programme 


“For most of my life’, writes Dr. C. E. M. Joad in The Recovery of 
Belief (Faber, 15s.), “I have been not only an agnostic but a vocal and 
militant agnostic. I have had all the arguments against the religious 
hypothesis at my intellectual fingertips, and was ready and apt in their 
use for the discomfiture of Christian apologists’. This book is. an 
account of his reasons for having abandoned this attitude and become 
“the diffident and halting Christian’ that he now is. The ground he 
covers may be briefly indicated by some of the chapter headings—‘ The 
Plight of the Intellectual’, ‘Mr. Hoyle and the Physical Universe’, 
‘That Religion is Merely Subjective. The View Examined and Re- 
jected’, ‘Science and Religion’, ‘The Relation between the Natural 
and the Supernatural’. Under headings like these the author discusses 
in language that everyone can understand and with his well known 
expository skill questions that men have been asking ever since they 
began to think and that they will go on asking till the end of time. In 
the course of his argument he expounds the theories of philosophers, 
scientists, historians ancient and modern, and advances theories of his 
own with a modesty that even his severest critics will admit to be dis- 
arming. His case rests broadly on the facts of human experience. The 
doctrines of Christianity, he declares, go to the very heart of the con- 
dition of man: ‘ they make sense of experience and in particular they 
make sense of its pain and frustration, as no others do’. In a final 
chapter he writes about the Church of England and pays a touching- 
tribute particularly to its country churches and to the parsons who serve 
them. 

There is a not unattractive naivety about some passages in the book, 
and there are plenty of points in it that the reader will want to argue 
about. One could wish also that Dr. Joad had expanded certain themes: 
the question of the ‘ self’, for example, in relat:on to immortality. ‘ The 
creature’, he says, speaking of his own personality, ‘who experiences 
immortality must still in some sense be recognisably myself’; but, he 
asserts, it is in the nature of aesthetic experience, which in its rarest 
moments may be taken as a foretaste of immortality, that we should 
“lose ourselves in the contemplation of a reality which is other than our- 
selves and become for the moment selfless’. It is a tribute to Dr. Joad 
that reading his book one wants to ask questions and there is little doubt 
that this record of his personal pilgrimage will be valued by many, rot 
least by those who have been and perhaps still are assailed by the doubts 
and misgivings that he himself has felt. 
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Soviet Museums: Art with a Purpose 
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By LADY KELLY 


SOVIET guide in Yaroslav, seeing our family party at the 


doors of the museum, asked: ‘And where is the rest of 

your delegation, tovarich?’ Like art itself, museums have 

found a purpose, that of instruction leading to political con- 
clusions; and it is not economic to give instruction to single people. 
A country house is labelled ‘the way of life of the landed 
classes’; churches are restored to show that the old Russia was as 
‘ cultured’ as its western*contemporaries, but often cathedral chapters 
and palaces are filled with Soviet posters, revolutionary history, and 
a ‘present-day’ section that are out of place. All generalisations have 
exceptions, but 
usually the Soviet 
museums are housed 
in old historical 
buildings, are mono- 
tonously, similar in 
the revolutionary 
and modern sections, 
and the older ex- 
hibits are chosen to 
prove the greatness 
of the Russian 
people and its leaders 
in the past. 

This monotony 
might discourage the 
visitor, but there are 
striking exceptions, 
like the great mu- 
seum-palaces. Busts 
of Lenin or mass- 
produced ~ portraits 
of Stalin would not 
affect the Hermi- 
tage’s incomparable 
splendour, or the 
Kremlin’s mute pro- 
test against the one- 
sidedness of its 
masters’ ideology; 
there is a touch of 
comedy, indeed, in 
an M-:V.D. officer 
proudly displaying 
the Tsar Bell, can- 
non, or frescoes of 
his rulers’ royal pre- 
decessors. Where a 
gallery or house has 
not been sacrificed 
to politics, the Soviet 
museum becomes a Russian one, with the queer attraction of its people, 
the’ unexpected link with the west, the survival of a local tradition and 
all those qualities that can turn a museum into a living representation of 
the past, quickening heart and feeling, rather than a junk room. 

We soon knew the sequence of actions in a Soviet museum; often 
one first put on large felt slippers; then, would our guide understand 
that we had already seen the evolution of man (4 Ja Darwin-Marx), 
the achievements of Pavlov and the dynamic lives of Lenin and Stalin, 
and wanted ‘the next department, please’? Often we ended up with 
the directors, for whom I acquired sympathy in their difficult task. 
Of considerable knowledge and taste, they told us, when they saw our 
enthusiasm for their pet subjects, about their difficulties; and we 
knew how, now and again, the director of some regional museum is 
pilloried in Pravda for the faulty ideological contents of his museum. 
But this is a depressing background, following many visits to pro- 
vincial museums, kremlins, churches, and country houses; however, 


Two of the Scythian treasures in the Hermitage 


Museum, Leningrad: the Nicopol Vase (height, 


three feet); and a gold comb 


it pays interesting dividends to those who already know the palaces 
and museums in the great cities. Almost anything pre-revolutionary of 
beauty or costliness is considered museum-worthy. Whether it is used 
or exhibited is another matter. : 

Take, for example, the town of Suzdal. Emerging from the flat line 
of the horizon with the quality of a mirage and the minute effect of 
a Memling’s or Van Eyck’s background, it is a delicate skyline of domes, 
box-like, red-roofed churches, white battlements overlooking the lazy 
river Kamenka—out of thirty-four churches only twenty remain and 
of these only two or three were in a fit state of repair. Great doors 
of blackened bronze filigreed with gold open on to the cathedral. In 
1913 the Tsar Nicholas II came here like his predecessors to worship 
at the shrines, as Suzdal was holy. This cathedral reflects Georgian 
art and influences. But fourteenth-century Suzdal is now rotting; it 
could be a Russian Rothenburg, a miniature town of churches, kremlins, 
and a tourist’s paradise, were it exploited or even kept up; but under 
the title of ‘ museum’ its buildings are slowly decomposing. This neglect 
is, however, by no means typical, for at Pskov and other medieval 
towns restoration is the order of the day. 

For ideological reasons, the public is deprived of the famous French 
Impressionist collection. Nowhere have I seen a Picasso, though an 
important collection exists somewhere; he is a communist for “ export’ 
and even his first “ maniére bleue’ is carefully put away. But I do 
not know why the famous Scythian treasures in the Hermitage are not 
on view to all, instead of to the occasional delegation and to foreigners, 
or why none of our colleagues saw the new-found treasures in Tiflis. 
However, there were many rewards: the pink granite of the Hermitage, 
its countless brilliant facets encrusted in the opaque carapace of ice 
frosting the stone, like the arrested breath of a giant; the purple 
cemetery of the Russian museum in Moscow, once a Grand. Ducal 
palace; the Tretyakov Gallery, magnet to all Moscow; and even the 
Museum of the Revolution in the Red Square, where scenes of horror 
and brutality were graphically recreated to show the sufferings of the 
earlier Bolsheviks, had something of the attraction of the Chamber of 
Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s. 

But I hope our late hosts will forgive me if I take you round the 
Hermitage instead of some mausoleum devoted to Lenin or Com- 
munism. The Hermitage is well looked after by old ladies who have 
lynx eyes for the smuggled camera. Although there are no pictures of 
the later nineteenth-century Romanovs, the emperors and empresses of 
earlier days are well in evidence, and several rooms are full of Peter the 
Great’s hobbies, inventions, pictures, and clothes. All Catherine’s col- 
lection has been left 
in the Hermitage, 
including the superb 
service ordered from 
Wedgwood for Po- 
temkin, plus thou- 
sands of beautiful 
pieces of  seven- 
teenth- and eight- 
eenth-century china. 
The Russian Im- 
perial china factories 
are well represented 
and rub shoulders 
with Dresden, Meis- 
sen, or Berlin; the 
beauties of the Orlov 
services, with their 
cobalt and gold 
borders, hallmarked 
by eagle and arrow, 
kept me spellbound. 

The Italian, 
French, Spanish, 
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Cartoons from Krokedil: ‘ An Ordinary day at the Tretyakov’, and (right) 
‘A Great Day at the Louvre’ 


German, and Dutch schools have been rehung since the end of the last 
war, and, although some pictures were sold, all the main collections are 
intact. Among the dozens of powerful Rembrandts, there is a huge collec- 
tion of Philip Wouwerman, over thirty pictures—including ‘ The Cat’s 
Race *; over ten Jacob van Ruisdael; Cuyps, Wynants, Van der Heyde. 
A new eighteenth- and nineteenth-century English gallery has been 
arranged with care on pale grey walls, and I noticed that many of the 
eighteenth-century French pictures have been revarnished most carefully. 
The eighteenth century is particularly represented by a number of 
portraits by Greuze and Lancret. 

- But the Hermitage contains also one unusual treasure: the Scythian 
and Siberian collections. To reach it, one applies some days before to 
Intourist: permission is given, and after walking through deserted 
rooms full of Greek classical antiquities, the privileged visitor reaches a 
door well guarded by burly wardresses. Handbags and all are taken for 
safe keeping, and, after the unlocking of huge padlocks, one is admitted 
into a suite of small treasure chambers. Here a number of fourth- and 
third-century B.c. gold objects of the most delicate workmanship stare at 
one from behind glass plates and often have to be examined through 
magnifying glasses. I suspect the Scythians had obtained from the 
Greeks the most admirable and talented, if unknown, artists; nowhere 
have I seen such a collection of gold headgears, gold masks pellucidly 
thin, drinking cup or calix, collars, rings, mirrors, ornaments shaped 
with the head of a bull, small gold sequins to sew into clothes—gold, 
gold everywhere, with its curious warm quality which only gold without 
alloy can diffuse. These Scythians roamed the steppes from the Volga 
to the Dniester from the eighth to the fourth century B.C., and buried 
their kings in huge barrows where they laid their arms, their gold, 
horses, wives, and servants: In the town of Chertomlyk a three-foot 
electrum vase was found; it is a star treasure of the Hermitage and is 
called the Nicopol Vase: shaped like an urn with two handles, it has a 
frieze showing scenes of nomad life and Scythians breaking-in wild 
mares. One section depicts a horse grazing freely; in another a Scythian 
is holding down a horse just captured, and a stooping man_hobbles 
his foreleg. The clothes they wear and their short beards are similar to 
a nineteenth-century peasant outfit; their trousers are rolled up and 
their shirts are belted. Then there is the gold vase from the Crimea 
where a seated Scythian listens to the report of a chief. His hair is 
tied with a headband; he also wears a kaftan, a belt, and loose Turkish 
trousers; along the neck of the urn a Scythian fits a string to his bow, 
and another treats a tooth. Some wear pointed hoods and carry arrows 
and cases for bows. A golden comb pictures a scene of two foot soldiers 
—a Scythian attacking a Greek horseman with a short dagger against 
the long sword of the Greek. This comb is particularly beautifully 
proportioned. Three other rooms contain superb jewellery, collected by 
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Peter the Great, the Empresses Elizabeth, Anne, and Catherine, illus- 
trated manuscripts, gold services. This completes the suggestion that 
the Romanovs were sybaritic voluptuaries. 

The Russian museum at Leningrad is housed in the palace of the 
Grand Duke Michael. It has a number of well-lit and well-hung rooms 
on the first floor where icons of four centuries (eleventh to fifteenth), 
beautifully cleaned and restored, although bereft of their silver cover- 
ings, form representative schools, ending in the fifteenth century with 
Rublev and the Novgorodian and Suzdalian artists. One of the gems is 
the fourteenth-century hieratic Suzdalian icon representing the saints 
Boris and Gleb. The bearded Boris holds the broken orthodox cross 
in his right hand and rests on his sword; Gleb also carries a cross and 
holds up his sword; it makes a sharp black line across his red cloak, 
and the huge icon faces one arrogantly. It is meticulously restored in 
the spendour of its tones: brown, geranium red against the lemon 
background. But the Tretyakov gallery in Moscow has kept the chief 


_ masterpieces: ‘ Our Lady of Vladimir’ of the eleventh century, straight 


from Byzantium, and the fifteenth-century ‘ Trinity’ of Andrei Rublev, 
strongly influenced by it. In the Kremlin Museum, amongst the barbaric 
and magnificent jewels of the Imperial collection, two gem-like reeza 
scintillate with sapphires and emeralds the size of nuts—they once 


-covered those two icons, but are now separated from them. I cannot 


fully describe the varied collection in the Kremlin—the official tour 
takes four hours—but I must refer in passing to the lovely cabinet of 
Fabergé’s masterpieces, mostly of Easter eggs given to each other by 
the last Tsar and Tsarina. The restorers, working under guards, belong 
to the Academies of Science or Arts. 

The decision to free the serfs in the nineteenth century affected 
Russian art and gave it a new slant. Already then painting was to be 
used to educate the public, foreshadowing the situation today. The 
Society of Travelling Exhibitions (the Peredvijniki), which from 1870 
to 1890 tried to carry messages to the people, is fully represented in 
any Soviet museum. St. Petersburg went to the country; anti-clericism 
was in fashion, inspired by Renan, Strauss, and Tolstoy, and although 
religious painting was not completely relegated, the idea was to humanise 
Christ. Painters discarded tradition and brought religious paintings 
down to street level. The Society was anxious to carry Russian history to 
the people, and Repin, Surikov, and Verechtchaguin, so well represented 
in the Tretyakov Gallery, all tried to do so. Repin in particular cove's 
the walls with this gerre. On my many visits to the Tretyakov Gallery I 
noticed how popular two of his large works were: one is that of the 
Ukrainian Cossacks dictating insolent answers to the Turkish Sultan. 
The other shows Ivan the Terrible, gruesome and full of remorse, 
hugging his son after attempting to murder him. This picture is silently 
regarded by schools and delegations, who devour it with their eyes, 
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The Tretyakov Gallery has room after room of late nineteenth-century 
paintings of another genre also carrying messages. This is the art of 
Fedotov, Perov, Makovski, representing the Russian way of life: 
priests drinking and carrying relics without any respect, cruel land- 
owners persecuting their serfs, innocent brides being led to lecherous 
old grooms under the eyes of watching and greedy relations. It is 
curious to see what latitude was allowed to artists under the tsars. 
The Tretyakov also shows the works of young Soviet artists in an annual 
temporary exhibition: most of them seem to disappear.after the event. 
The theme is laid down: the work of art must be didactic and comply 
with the tenets of Soviet Socialist realism. Smooth and oleographic in 
character, with a manufactured atmosphere of movement and é/an, they 
are in the vivid ‘ poster’ class. For the record modern artists in recent 
exhibitions showed a scene in Korea with a mother leaving her home 
which had been destroyed by American bombers; the Donbass miners; 
scenes of Soviet Kuban; and collective farms of the Crimea. One artist 
whose work was represented: at these exhibitions was Mukhina (a 
woman), creator of the statue of the worker and peasant which 
adorns one of the main roads out of Moscow and was shown in the 
Soviet Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition in -the ’thirties. A room is 
devoted to original cartoons for Krokodil, mainly by the Kukryniksy 
(the collective name for Kupriyanov, Krylov, and Sokolov). There is 
an unpleasant room containing posters insulting the Pope, MacArthur, 
Churchill, and other ‘enemies of humanity’. These are the only 
specifically anti-west rooms. The ‘peace salons’ are not permanent, 
although the peace theme continues to be included in the syllabus for 
every exhibition. 

The average provincial museum usually contains a natural history 
section illustrating the theory of evolution cheerfully attributed to Marx 
and Darwin; local historical exhibits often including reconstructed 
peasant and aristocratic interiors; and a room, or rooms, illustrating the 
1917 revolution, the civil war, and the German invasion. I saw, 


Indirect Law-Making 


The second of two talks 


AST week I spoke of the direct law-making of parliament—the 
statute law. Now for indirect law-making. Statutes, as we 
know, as often as not, delegate to Her Majesty in Council or 
to some government department or public authority a power 

to make Orders in Council, or other orders, rules, and regulations having 
the force of law. The rule of law, whatever else it signifies to us, 
means that we are governed by laws certain and ascertainable. It used 
to be difficult to ascertain this ‘ delegated’ or ‘ subordinate ’ legislation. 
If it was published anywhere, it was probably buried deep in the 
columns of the London Gazette. After 1893 it was published both in 
annual volumes and in separate leaflet form in an official series called 
Statutory Rules and Orders. As from 1948 it was re-christened Statu- 
tory Instruments, a more comprehensive label. Each instrument gets 
an official number in a yearly series. 

There is a tremendous amount of it. The public statutes of 1950 
amounted to 1,000 pages, issued in a single volume. The Statutory 
Instruments of 1950 occupied well over 4,000 pages, taking three 
volumes. Something like 2,500 instruments, more or less, are issued 
every year. Do we have to know all that? No: to start with, probably 
more than half the annual total will be of purely local application— 
orders about roads or water supply or wild birds or Sunday cinemas 
in particular places. But there is a great deal in these Statutory 
Instruments that touches our ordinary lives more closely than anything 
in the statutes themselves. When does summer time begin or end? 
What postage must we put on our letters and parcels? If you want to 
drive a car, how do you get a licence, how do you get the car registered, 
what index marks or lights must it carry, what streets are one-way, 
where can you park or wait, what must you do at pedestrian 
crossings, and so on? It is really too much to know. You may have to 
find out in the police court. Did you know that under the Regulation of 
Traffic (Formation of Queues) Order, 1942, you might, at the bus 
stop, have had to form two abreast as soon as there were six of you? 
Do you know that under the Telephone Regulations you are not 
entitled, as of right, to continue a call for more than three minutes? 
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however, also several provincial museums containing collections of more 
general interest, notably at Tiflis and Kiev, the capitals of Georgia and 
the Ukraine. In Tiflis, after much trouble, we secured admission to a 
heavily guarded strong-room which houses a most interesting, recently 
dug up collection of Bronze Age, Sumerian, and later Greek ornaments 
and jewellery. There are gold goblets, bronze stags leaping in stylised 
dignity, a gold basket with hunting reliefs, beautiful gold plates, horses 
of incredible craftsmanship—all this from recently excavated cemeteries 
in the neighbourhood of Tiflis, and, as far as I know, little, if at all, 
known in the west. The first remarkable‘ gold and metal finds in the 
Caucasus have always puzzled archaeologists as to where the materials 
came from: Professor Kuftin, showing us round, had made conclusive 
discoveries at Trialeti. The site of Trialeti and the wonders found 
there had a great effect on the work of Georgian historians and archaeo- 
logists, and allowed them first to establish the chronological link 
between Maikop and Trialeti, then to assess the influence of various 
rivers and valleys, and, in a sly Marxian aside, to establish that all the 
forty-two barrows excavated by Professor Kuftin belonged to repre- 
sentatives of ‘the ruling few’! Another treasure spread before us in 
the Tiflis museum was a fine goblet, found in 1938, with animal faces 
and human bodies, which undoubtedly ‘means that Sumerian influence 
was predominant—animal masks as at Ur, symbols of fertility rites, 
marked not a few of the uglier figures. , 

The general picture, therefore, is of a land in which everything which 
stands for traditional classical art, whether Russian or western, and the 
relics of Russian history, are often carefully looked after and well 
housed; but it has no use for what the west regards as the typical modern 
developments of the past seventy years. That the authorities are quite 
satisfied seems indicated by two very recent caricatures in the famous 
Krokodil. One of them shows a gallery packed with admiring Russians : 
it is called “An Ordinary Day at the Tretyakov ’. The other shows a 
solitary old man in a gallery: this is called ‘A Great Day at the Louvre ’. 

—Third Programme 


by SIR CECIL CARR 


Critics have called delegated legislation unconstitutional. John Locke 
maintained that, when we had elected our representatives to the House 
of Commons and delegated to them a power to make laws, they had 
no right to re-delegate that power to anybody else. Montesquieu gave 
currency to the doctrine of the Separation of Powers under which only 
the legislature could legislate, only the judges adjudicate, and only the 
executive perform executive functions. We have no such doctrine. The 
legislature has no such monopoly of law-making. Anyhow, the ministers 
who dominate the executive are also the ministers who dominate the 
legislature. There is fusion instead of separation. 

As we have no constitution, ‘ unconstitutional’ with us means some- 
thing not usually done. There is nothing novel about delegated 
legislation or the criticisms of it. A forgotten book on Se/f-government 
and Centralisation, written by Joshua Toulmin Smith in 1851, actually 
has a chapter entitled ‘Delegated Legislation’, and here is a sample 
of its contents: 

It is the natural object of every government having despotic ends and 
-seeking to narrow the liberties of the people, to encourage the disposi- 
tion thus to delegate legislative authority. By this means the ends of 
centralisation are more effectively accomplished than by any other that 
ingenuity can devise. While the outward show of representative institu- 
tions is preserved, an arbitrary and wholly irresponsible power is, in 
reality, lodged in the hands of a few. ' 


I fancy that, like some others before and since, Toulmin Smith thought 
there was too much of every sort of legislation. But, to go back to those 
1950 statistics, how could parliament, when it enacted those 1,000 
pages of statutes, have also enacted those 4,000 pages which it was left _ 
to government departments to produce? 

In 1929, just as Lord Hewart emitted some violent criticism in The 
New Despotism, a strong committee was set up to inquire into ministers’ 
powers. It reported that delegation was inevitable and, subject to safe- 
guards, proper. It saved parliamentary time, it enabled laws to be made 
in emergencies (whether they are the contingencies of two world wars 
or an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease) when parliament may not 
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be sitting or there may be no parliament in existence. It left to experts, 
better informed than M.P.s, questions like ‘ What is a dangerous drug? ’ 
or ‘What should be the standard strength of penicillin?’ or ‘ What 
should be the rules of procedure in the High Court or the County 
Court?’ It enabled the law to be changed quickly—in matters, for 
instance, like meat rationing or the price of eggs. 


- Judicial Safeguard 


What about those safeguards? First the judicial one: we know one 
fundamental difference between the direct law-making of parliament 
(the statutes) and the indirect law-making delegated to the departments 
(the Statutory Instruments). Judges can never say that parliament had 
no authority to make a statute, but they can, in a proper case, say that 
the minister who made a Statutory Instrument had-no authority to 
make it because he has gone beyond the powers (ultra vires) delegated 
to him by the particular enabling or parent statute. For, except in a 
very few cases of the prerogative (or non-statutory) powers of the 
Sovereign, there always must be a parent Act. There is no general 
inherent power, apart from statute, for ministers to make rules, regula- 
tions, or orders having the force of law. One must always examine the 


“parent statute to see if the power is there and if it has not been 


exceeded in making the instrument. 

There, then, is the judicial check, but it must be added that the legal 
advisers to departments act with such care and discretion and so strong 
a sense of responsibility that it is exceptional for the judges to find that 
an instrument is ultra vires and invalid. And the powers inserted in 
the parent Act can be almost unlimited, as, for instance, in the statutes 
under which Defence Regulations and their progeny of orders have 
been made from 1939 onwards. When critics complain that the powers 
are too wide, the minister probably answers ‘You must trust us not 
to do anything silly’: which recalls Jeremy Bentham’s remark that, 
if he asked for securities against oppression in Turkey, the answer 
would be “The Sultan is too just and merciful to abuse his power.’ 

The only other checks are parliamentary. They take various forms, 
nowadays better standardised than formerly. Once again one must study 
the parent Act in each case, to see exactly what type of check, if any, 
is prescribed. Sometimes there is none at all. Parliament, in the parent 
Act, merely authorises the department to make regulations or orders 
for the purpose of the Act, and takes no further interest. The least 
drastic type of check is when the parent Act merely requires that the 
delegated legislation be laid before parliament. The Act says to the 
minister: ‘ You may make your instruments, but you must tell us what 
you are doing’. There are no teeth in that. 

The more stringent checks are roughly of two kinds: they are either 
negative or affirmative. The commonest is the negative check which 
allows the minister to make his instrument with immediate effect but 
requires him to lay it forthwith before parliament with the condition 
that, if either House within forty days resolves to present an address 
to the Crown praying that the instrument be annulled, that will be the 
end of it. The affirmative check is a requirement that the instrument 
be laid before parliament in draft with the condition that the draft 
shall not be converted into an operative instrument until both Houses 
have positively approved it. There are variants of these two types. 
Sometimes there is a negative procedure for stopping all action on a 
draft. Sometimes a minister is allowed to make an instrument with 
immediate effect, but it will expire after so many days unless approved 
affirmatively. 

I said ‘ both Houses of Parliament’, but, if the instrument deals with 
taxation, the parent Act will name the House of Commons only, and, 
in general, though a prayer against an instrument is sometimes moved 
in the House of Lords and a debate follows, that House seldom presses 
the matter to a division. It has happened, however. Their Lordships 
could argue that the Parliament Act had restrained them from rejecting 
Bills but not from rejecting instruments. 

One important point is that, in the House of Commons, a prayer is 
‘exempted business’ and under Standing Orders may be taken after 
ten o’clock at night. The affirmative check is the more powerful in 
that the minister will have to provide the occasion for a debate for 
approval of his draft, whereas, if there is only a negative check, there 
need never be a debate at all. This ‘ praying’ has become part of the 
apparatus of parliamentary opposition. The task of criticising the 


executive, which in past centuries was undertaken by the House of 


Commons as a whole, now falls to the lot of the opposition because 
the heads of the executive are sitting entrenched on the government 
froat bench, supported by the government’s party majority. Anyhow, 
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active back benchers on the opposition side ‘ pray’ assiduously, not 
unaware that it may harass the government inasmuch as the government 
whips will have to keep a majority present to defeat the prayer. As 
the voting will be on party lines, since ministers cannot «allow their 
instruments to be wrecked, it is very rarely (and perhaps by accident) 
that a prayer succeeds. 

There is one proposal for parliamentary control of delegated legisla- 
tion which must be mentioned with respect because it has been 
advocated by Lord Samuel. It is the suggestion that the two Houses 
should be enabled not only to reject instruments by a prayer, but should 
also be allowed to amend them. There are occasional precedents for 
this: one is in the now superseded Government of India Act of 1935. 
It raises uncomfortable difficulties in practice, if the two Houses should 
want to amend the instrument in different ways. And if instruments 
are to be wrangled over, paragraph by paragraph and line by line, the 
process begins to look as tedious as if the instrument were a Bill. It 
seems to some_of us a retrograde proposal, apart from offering such 
excellent opportunities of obstruction that no cabinet is likely to favour it. 

These parliamentary checks, and the other parliamentary opportuni- 
ties of criticising instruments, really come too late. The time to check 
the abuse of delegation is when an enabling Bill is going through 
parliament. The Committee on Ministers’ Powers recommended in 
1932 that the twp Houses should set up committees both to examine 
all Bills so as to draw attention to any unprecedented or otherwise 
noteworthy proposal to delegate legislative power, and also to examine 
the instruments or draft instruments. No committee has been set up 
to examine Bills in this way, but already in 1924 the House of Lords 
had set one up to examine all draft instruments requiring affirmative 
approval and to report whether they raised important questions of 
policy or principle, how far they were founded on precedent, and 
whether there should be further inquiry before the affirmative resolu- 
tion was moved. 

In 1944 and in subsequent sessions the House of Commons has set 
up a somewhat similar committee to scrutinise all cases where either 
affirmative or negative procedure is applicable. As this committee is 
not allowed to go into matters of policy, its labours are free from party 
influences. On the average, it examines roughly 1,000 instruments in 
the year and draws the attention of the House to perhaps one per cent. 
Its routine reports are formal, but its sessional special reports have 
offered comments on the methods and tendencies of delegation. As the 
committee must invite an answer from the department concerned before 
drawing the attention of the House to an instrument, it easily happens 
that members of the House table a prayer before the committee’s report 
is available. 


Delegated Legislation Indispensable 

To sum it all up, delegated legislation is indispensable. Parliament 
could not legislate without its aid. For nearly a century the official 
draftsmen of Bills have been taking advantage if it. The protests 
against it as a legislative method have rather a hollow ring because, 
as Sir Frederick Pollock pointed out long ago, each party when in 
opposition knows that, when its turn comes to be the government, it 
will have to employ it. We may deprecate the tendency to delegate 
power to make law in matters of substance and principle instead of 
merely in matters of minor and consequential detail. We may regret 
the development, due to two world wars, in the technique of blank- 
cheque delegation—delegation in such wide terms that judicial control 
has almost ceased to operate. We may talk slightingly of the emergency 
mentality of the executive, attributing to it a reluctance to abandon 
war-time powers when the enemy has long ago surrendered. But maybe 
delegated legislation had no small share in bringing us through two 
world wars without destruction either of the parliamentary system or 
of the rule of law. 

It is the old problem which Abraham Lincoln put into words—he 
too had governed in war time—how can a country obtain a form of 
government ‘strong enough to maintain its existence in great emer- 
gencies’ and yet ‘ not too strong for the liberties of the people *? 

—Third Programme 


The fourth and final volume The Nineteenth Century in G. M. Trevelyan’s 
‘Illustrated English Social History’ is now available from Longman’s at 25s. 
Revised editions of Introducing the Colonies and Introducing the Eastern 
Dependencies, two booklets produced by the Colonial Office and the 
Central Office of Information, have now been published by the Stationery 
Office at 2s. each. They contain many maps and illustrations. 
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November 19-25 


Wednesday, November 19 


Colonial Secretary makes a statement in 
the Commons about te situation in 
Malaya. In Kuala Lumpur General Sir 
Gerald Templer, High/Commissioner for 
Malaya, reviews progress- in campaign 
against terrorists 

British infantry take part in hand-to-hand 
fighting on the west front in Korea 


Thursday, November 20 


General Eisenhower, U.S. President-elect, 
chooses Mr. John Foster Dulles as his 
Secretary of State 


Mr. Eden supports in principle the Indian 
plan for resolving the deadlock over the 
truce talks in Korea 


Trial of the ‘ Slanksy conspirators’ begins 
in Prague 


Friday, November 21 


Minister of Works outlines plans so far 
approved for the Coronation 


Mr. Eden delays return from meeting of 
U.N. General Assembly in view of dis- 
cussions on Indian plan for Korea 


Vladimir Clementis, former Foreign Minis- 
ter of Czechoslovakia, pleads guilty in 
treason trial 


Sir Percy Sillitoe, Head of M.I.5, arrives 
in Kenya 


Saturday, November 22 


Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime 
Minister, emphasises the importance of 
coming Commonwealth Conference 

Dr. Torres Bodet, Director-General of 

~ Unesco, resigns as protest against reduc- 
tions in his proposed budget 


U.N. Political Committee resumes debate 
on Korea 


Sunday, November 23 


India modifies her proposals for ending 
Korean deadlock 


Martial law proclaimed in Baghdad. 
General Mahmoud, Chief of Staff of the 
Iraq army, forms a new government 

In Kenya seventeen Africans were killed 
and twenty-nine wounded when police 


fired on a mob of Kikuyu in the Fort 
Hall Reserve north of Nairobi 


Monday, November 24 


Mr. Vyshinsky rejects Indian proposals for 
a Korean armistice 


Prime Minister 
changes 


announces Government 


Commons debate ‘ guillotine’ motion on 
Transport Bill 


Tuesday, November 25 


After statement by Colonial Secretary 
Commons hold debate on Kenya 


Second reading of Bill to denationalise iron 
and steel considered in Commons 


H.M. the Queen approves design for new 
coinage 


THE 


EPSSEENe. 


Signor. Benedetto Croce, the distinguished Italian 
philosopher, who died in Naples on Noyember 20, at 
the age of eighty-six. Besides writing important books 
on philosophy, he also published works on Euro- 
pean history and aesthetics. He was an opponent of 
fascism, and his books were officially boycotted in Italy 
under Mussolini, During the last war he was sym- 
pathetic to the Allied cause and was rescued from the 
Germans by a British detachment in 1943. After the 
liberation of Italy he was for a time Minister with- 
out Portfolio, Among the honours bestowed on him 
abroad were the honorary doctorate of Oxford Uni- 
versity and the Fellowship of the British Academy 


The Austin ‘Champ’, a new military vehicle designed for rough 

country, entering a six-foot deep tank for an underwater test 

at Farnborough last week. During the test only the driver’s head 
and breathing tube for the engine were visible 


Right: a Rhode Island Red hen on view at the National Poultry 

Show at Olympia last week. She laid 312 eggs in 336 days during 

the recent National Laying Test. On the right is represented the 
amount of food she ate during the test 
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Mr. Anthony Eden with Mr. Krishna Menon after a meet! 
Nations Political Committee on November 19 at which th 
clarified a number of points in the proposals put forward % 
the Indian Government for a settlement of the Korean a 
The draft plan, which was supported by Great Britain, was - 
week by the Indian delegation in an effort to meet objectio 
States. Last Monday Mr. Vyshinsky, the Soviet delegate, rejec 


Right: King Feisal of Iraq opening the 550-mile pipeline of 1 
Company at Kirkuk last week. The pipeline will carry 14,0( 
a year to the Mediterranean coast in Syria. Last week-end 
scene of anti-British and anti-American riots and on Sunda 
Mahmoud, Chief of the Iraqi General Staff, was appoin 


< 


and martial law proclaimed 


Viscount aircraft on the assembly line at the V 

factory. Fifteen have been ordered by Tre 

lines—the biggest dollar order placed in the 
for a single product since the ws 
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Kikuyu suspects being examined by a Kenya 
policeman for the ritual markings of Mau Mau 
initiates last week-end. The round-up took place 
after two British subjects, Commander and Mrs. 
Meiklejohn, thad been attacked and _ severely 
injured (Commander Meiklejohn has since died) 
Photograph: ‘ The Daily Telegraph’ 
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Designs for Coronation Year 
A model of Westminster Abbey showing the annexe which coinage: the Queen’s head which 
is to be built for the Coronation. It-will provide a hall will appear on the obverse of all 
for the procession to assemble im and also robing rooms United Kingdom coins; and 

for those taking part in the ceremony reverse of the English shilling 


armstrong 
ada Air- 
Kingdom 


A November day in Berkshire: a photograph taken last 
week on a farm at Littlewick Green, near Maidenhead 


Right: iluminations in the streets of Essen, the centre of 

the Ruhr district of Germany, which is celebrating its 

1,100th anniversary. The illuminations will continue until 
the end of the year 
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The Trade Union Cae for Nationalisation 


OST of the people you hear in party 

political broadcasts are politicians 

and it’s right that it should be so. 

But I’m not much of a politician. 
I’m so little of a politician that I suppose most 
of you have never heard of me before. ’m a 
trade unionist, and it’s as a trade unionist and 
a practical man that I’m speaking to you 
tonight. 

There was a time when trade unionists were a 
small minority—when it was unpopular, even 
dangerous, to belong to a trade union. Today it’s 
different. About 9,000,000 people belong to trade 
unions and if you take them and their families 
together, there are from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 
of our people who are in some way closely 
associated with a trade union. Most of you who 
are listening tonight belong to trade union house- 
holds. But I wonder if you realise how much the 
job of the -trade unions has changed in recent 
years. How many of you can remember the 
miners’ strike and the general strike in 1926? I 
was locked out for weeks on end for the part I 
played in the general strike, and it ate into my 
savings so much that I even had to postpone 
getting married. 

Since those grim times the job we do in the 
trade union movement has changed a lot. We 
still have to think how our members can earn a 
living for themselves and their families; but we 
also have to think about that larger family to 
which we all belong—the British people. And 
that’s what I want to talk about tonight: what 
the British nation must do to earn its living. 
Earning a decent living is no new problem for 
us trade unionists. Trade unions came into being 
for that very purpose. The fight was long and 
hard. We had to break down hatred and obstruc- 
tion, ignorance and prejudice. 

Looking back over the history of the trade 
union movement, you know and I know that we 
have done a good job. But we found there were 
many things we couldn’t win through trade 
union negotiations; things which even the best 
of employers could not guarantee us. It’s not 
enough, for instance, for a man to have a decent 
job with a good wage. A slump can bankrupt his 
employer and take that job away from him. That 
is precisely what used to happen. 

It was very difficult for us to do our job as 
trade unionists because the Conservative and 
Liberal Governments could not or would not 
ensure full employment or social security for our 
people. That was why just over fifty years ago 
the Trades Union Congress voted to found a 
new party—the Labour Party. And it’s because 
of the loyal and unceasing support of the trade 
union movement that the Labour Party has 
become the greatest party in the land. In 1945 
a Labour Government was returned with a work- 
ing’ majority. And with that Government for the 
first time came full employment in time of 
peace. Full employment is the greatest single 
thing which we trade unionists have won. Only 
those who themselves have been unemployed can 
fully appreciate what it means. And we’ve 
learned through bitter and painful experience 
that you cannot have full employment unless 
government and parliament, and the people too, 
work for it and plan for it. 

We also found as trade unionists and as 
members of the Labour Party that common- 
sense planning is not possible unless the key 
industries of this country, the industries on 
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which all the others depend, are operated in the 
interests of the community as a whole. That is 
why the trade unions supported nationalisation 
of those key industries, and why they are proud 
of its results. And, believe me, it’s not because of 
any theory that we support nationalisation. We 
are practical men. We support nationalisation 
purely and simply because it is sound business 
from the country’s point of view. 

Let me tell you more clearly what I mean. We 
all realise that Britain must pay her way in the 
world. I think we’ve learned by now that unless 
we sell abroad enough of our manufactured goods, 
we shall not earn enough to pay for the food 
we buy abroad and the raw materials that give 
our people work. More than any other nation in 
the world we depend on exports, on selling 
abroad, in order to be able to buy abroad. But 
today it is becoming more and more difficult for 
us to export. Some of our industry is not as 
modern or as efficient as it should be. If other 
people are more efficient, they will produce more 
cheaply and sell their goods just where we ought 
to be selling ours. Already other nations have 
progressed and built up their own industries in 
fields where we once led the way. Only forty 
years ago it was Lancashire that supplied the 
world with most of its cotton cloth. India, for 
instance, had no share in the world’s trade in 
cotton cloth. But now she has a large textile 
industry of her own, and she’s selling to people 
who uséd to be our customers. 

That is only one example of the way the world 
has changed, and if Britain is to survive in this 
changed world, we must produce more and ex- 


port more. And not just more of anything, but 


more of the right goods at the right prices. 
That’s very important, because the right goods 
are not always those that we produced in the 
past or that we can produce more easily today. 
The right goods are the goods that other 
countries want. More than anything else, that 
means engineering products, and in any case 
we need more engineering goods here at home in 
order to make our own industry more efficient. 
But for that we first need three things: more 
steel; more coal; more electricity. So you can see 
why our success in the production drive and in 
the export drive, success in maintaining and 
improving our standard of living, all depend 
upon the achievements of our nationalised 
industries. 

Now make no mistake about this. Without 
nationalisation our present-day difficulties would 
have been insuperable. It is thanks to nationalisa- 
tion that we have a chance today to expand our 
basic industries even more quickly than before. 
Let’s look at the facts. First, steel. Our whole 
economic development has been held up for lack 
of steel. Our export plans, our rearmament pro- 
gramme, and the home market, too, have all 
suffered because there was not enough steel. 

Why has all this happened? Why was it 
allowed to happen? Well, steel-making is a risky 
business. Even the biggest of business men will 
not risk his money in building expensive modern 
steel-making plant unless he is sure that he will 
be able to sell what he produces and go on selling 
it, So, naturally enough, the British steelmasters 
have been cautious, and they’ve never produced 
as much as the nation needs. Both America and 
Russia have nearly doubled their steel produc- 
tion since the war. But our output has gone up 
by barely more than a quarter, and it was already 


much too low. We urgently need new and more 
modern factories. Without them, we cannot sell 
our goods abroad and maintain full employment 
at home, and we cannot have them unless we get 
more steel. 

It was in order to give the country more steel 
that the Labour Government brought the 
industry under -public ownership. It is doing 
better already. The shortage of raw materials is 
being overcome and output is now steadily 
rising. And yet the tories want to hand the 
industry back to private ownership; back to 
people whose first job is not to make steel but to 
make profits for themselves. Before the war, the 
steelmasters decided that the easiest way to make 
profits was to make less ste2l at higher prices. 
The tories’ plan would give them the chance to 
go back to a policy of closing down plant, 
limiting production, forcing up prices. We could 
easily find ourselves once more in a situation. in 
which a policy of that kind would bring wealth 
to the steelmasters and death to the rest of 
British industry. That’s why Labour made you 
the owners of the steel industry: so that your 
representatives could see to it that the steel is 
produced and the factories go up. The tories 
want to hand it back, because their minds are 
stuck in the theories of 100 years ago. We trade 
unionists want to keep it in public hands be- 
cause we think of the practical needs of today 
and tomorrow. 

Nationalisation can meet those needs. If you 
want the evidence, look at what happened to 
coal. Lord McGowan, big industrialist, head of 
Imperial Chemicals, and certainly not a Labour 
man, said in 1948 that without nationalisation we 
should have been producing only 150,000,000. 
tons of coal a year. But today, under nationalisa- 
tion, we are producing nearly half as much again 
as that figure. Lord McGowan was right. The 
skill of the Coal Board and the patriotic efforts 
of the miners have saved Britain. The tories 
know he was right. That’s why they’re not 
proposing to denationalise coal. They opposed 
Labour’s Nationalisation Bill in 1946, but they 
have had to change their minds _ because 
nationalisation has proved its worth. If we 
hadn’t nationalised coal just in time, mass un- 
employment would have come back. We cannot 
keep 50,000,000 people alive on this island if we 
do not get enough coal. 

Let-me give you just one example to show 
what has been done and why nationalisation was 
the only way to do it. It’s about a pit quite 
near my home, a pit called Maerdy in the 
Rhondda Valley. In 1940 under private enter- 
prise it was closed. But now the National Coal 
Board has reopened it, modernised it, and from 
this single pit they have been able to mine all 
the coal from the four neighbouring pits which 


have since been closed. One pit is now doing the © 


work that. five did before, and is producing 
more coal. That’s the sort of practical plan that 
we're putting into operation throughout our 
nationalised coal industry. And we’re getting 
more men back into the pits. Under private 
enterprise, the mines lost nearly half their 
workers in twenty-five years. Tens of thousands 
of miners—hundreds of thousands—nearly 
600,000 altogether left the pits in disgust at their 


treatment. If that had gone on the heart of. 


industrial Britain would have stopped. 
I’m sure you all agree with me about the 
importance of coal and steel, and the same is 
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true of electricity. Today, under nationalisation, 
we are already producing nearly two and a half 
times as much electricity as before the war, and 
many rural homes that are listening to me to- 
night have electric light and power for the first 
time. But there’s another industry, just as im- 
portant, which Labour nationalised for the very 
same reason, and it happens to be an industry 


“of which I have some first-hand experience. I 


mean, of course, transport. It’s just as important 
to carry the goods as cheaply and quickly as 
possible when you’ve made them, as it is to 


make them cheaply and well. Production and 


transport are married to each other. If trans- 
port is slow, production is held up; if pro- 
duction slows down, transport workers are 
under-employed, which means wasted effort all 
round. 

Long before the last war, people began to 
realise that a transport system made up of bits 
and pieces just didn’t work. Mr. Churchill was 


_ hinting at the need for nationalisation as early 


as 1918. Then in 1922, 123 separate railway 
companies were compelled to amalgamate into 
four big systems. In 1932, London Passenger 
Transport was brought into one big organisation. 
This year, at the European Assembly in Stras- 


- bourg, our own tories voted for a resolution 


recommending co-ordination of road, rail, and 
river traffic, right across western Europe—be- 
cause, they said it would even out freights and 
fares, and stop wasteful competition. 

That’s worth thinking about, you know. The 
tories started the co-ordination of transport for 
Britain -and they still believe in it for Europe. 
But they don’t want it any longer here at home. 
They opposed our Transport Nationalisation Bill 


- in 1947, and today they are attempting to 


destroy it by cutting off road haulage from the 
rest of the industry. It doesn’t make sense, does 
it? I’m afraid the simple truth is that it only 
makes sense if you remember that road haulage is 
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the most profitable part of the transport system, 
and it’s to their own friends that the tories are 
handing it back. 

Now I don’t want to be violent about this— 
it’s a question we all have to work out calmly 
and carefully—but I’m sure that if you do think 
it over calmly, you’ll agree with me that it 
really is a scandalous thing to do. Today trans- 
port belongs to you—to you and to me and all 
of us; and it’s been steadily and skilfully re- 
organised in order to do a better job for all of 
us. It. takes a long time and a great deal of 
thought to fit all the parts together so that each 
does its own job in the best way. Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, the tory Home Secretary, said in 
1946 that it would take ten years. But it’s only 
had four years—four very successful years. 

Look at the sort of thing we’ve been doing: 
400 types of locomotives being reduced to twelve 
standard types; nearly 4,000 separate road haul- 
age businesses now welded into one highly 
efficient undertaking; thirteen lorries now doing 
the work that fourteen did before, wasteful 
duplication being eliminated; 70,000 fewer rail- 
waymen handling more goods and more 
passengers. I could go on quoting examples of 
that kind all night. And that’s the kind of thing 
that has helped to keep costs and prices down 
in the nationalised industries. All over the world 
the cost of living has been soaring since the 
war, but in the British nationalised industries 
as a whole the price level has risen a good deal 
less than the average, and except for the air- 
ways we have done it without a subsidy of any 
kind and are making a profit. 

And there’s a further point. The nationalised 
industries have begun another great experiment. 
They are taking the workers into their con- 
fidence and learning a great deal in return from 
their practical knowledge and experience. That’s 
what’s being done and that’s what the tories 
are trying to stop, in order to take money out 
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of your pockets and put it into the pockets of 
their friends. They don’t even bother to deny 
that. Look at their Transport Bill and read their 
speeches. They admit the nation will lose money 
by it. They’ve heard and read the protests of the 
transport workers, and nearly all the experts— 
but they are digging their toes in. We shall see 
in the course of the next few weeks whether they 
really can be persuaded to put public good before 
private gain. But I don’t like the look of what’s 
happening this week. The tories in parliament 
are cutting short the time allowed for the dis- 
cussion of their Transport Bill. They’re afraid 
of having the case fully argued. And no wonder. 

Well, that’s the practical trade union case for 
nationalisation. We don’t pretend it’s perfect— 
we know, perhaps better than anybody else, all 
the things that still have to be put right, and 
heaven knows there are plenty of them. But 
nationalisation gives us the chance to put them 
right. You and I know what’s happening in 
nationalised industries. We don’t know what 
happens inside equally big private concerns 
like Imperial Chemicals, or the huge Unilever 
combine. You and I have no say in the 
way they are run. We can’t get at the facts 
to put things right, if they fail to do a 
good job. We do get the facts on nationalised 
industries and, given time, we will go on 
steadily tidying them up. 

Labour does not apologise for its -nationalisa- 
tion programme. We boast proudly of its 
achievements. We believe it would be wrong to 
denationalise these industries, and if this wrong 
is done then it is in the national interest that 
it must be put right afterwards. I believe the 
trade unions and the Labour Party have done 
great things for the people of this country. 
I believe that we combine that practical sense 
and that sense of idealism which together can 
lead the people of this country to a happier 
and a richer life. 
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The World and the West 

Sir,—Professor Toynbee’s thesis that for some 
500 years—say, from 1400 to 1900—the ‘ west’ 
was, from the world point of view, the ‘arch- 
aggressor’ is, obviously enough, correct. It was 
the age of the ‘expansion of Europe’, if one 
may adapt Seeley’s phrase. But, surely, it is a 
strange ignoring of the facts that leads him 
to classify Imperial Russia not among the 
aggressors but among the aggressed. Surely, the 
essential feature of Russia’s history in those 
centuries was not her European wars (in which 
she was sometimes attacking, sometimes attacked) 
but her expansion into Asia. 

Britain, France, Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
‘expanded’ overseas. Russia ‘expanded’ over- 
land. But that makes no difference. From the 
time that Yermak crossed the Urals to the time 
when Port Arthur was ‘leased ’—one might al- 
most say to the time when Tannu Tuva was 
annexed in 1934—Russia was, from the world 
point of view, a European power ‘expanding’ 
into Asia: as much an ‘arch aggressor’ as any 
of the west Europeans. 

It is, incidentally, an intriguing thought that 
but for a few accidents she might have been an 
American ‘ colonial Power’, as well; and that it 
might have been Russia instead of the United, 
States that replaced Spain as the ‘ possessor ? of 
Los Angeles and Hollywood. 

To suggest that Russia was not one of the 
participants in the great ‘western aggression’ 


but one of its victims is surely a complete mis- 
reading of the historical record.—Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.3 W. N. Ewer 


Sir,—Professor Toynbee, in his first Reith 
lecture tells us that ‘the world’, by which he 
means ‘Russians, Moslems, Hindus, Chinese, 
Japanese, and all the rest’, seems to be justified 
in regarding the ‘ west’ as the aggressor during 
the last four and a half centuries, ending in 
1945, and that if the tables are being turned on 
the west by Russia and China today, this is a 
new chapter of the story, which did not begin 
until after the end of the second world war. 

But he says nothing of all the great work of 
education and improvement in treatment of 
health, brought to ‘ the world’ for some genera- 
tions back by devoted missionaries from the west, 
and, in the case of all such countries under 
British rule, also greater internal peace and jus- 
tice, and, anyhow, some improvements in stan- 
dards of living. 

Nor can any country to the west of the Iron 
Curtain, with the possible exception of Germany 
during a brief period of her history, be charged 
with ever having imposed on these countries, in 
time of peace, the terrors that have been imposed 
today by Soviet Russia on the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain; or by China on many of her 
people today. : 

Nor, Sir, am I prepared to acquiesce in Pro- 
fessor Toynbee’s description of us as a ‘ post- 


Christian society’. Must we be surprised if we 
do not find in every church a man whose gift 
of preaching is great enough to fill his church 
every Sunday with the same congregation, in 
face of all the other interests, and interests not 
unworthy in themselves, available today? 

But when has the world known so much of 
the care for the weaker or suffering neighbour 
enjoined on us by its Founder as the very essence 
of Christianity, as is to be found in the west 
today? I speak of what I have seen of the de- 
velopment over more than half a century, not 
only in legislation, but in voluntary effort. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.8 KATHARINE ATHOLL 


Sir,—Professor Toynbee’s theories on ‘the 
western problem’ may be valid for the east, or 
even for the impact of Communism upon the 
east, but in trying to fit Russia into his formula 
he has plunged into the realm of pure fantasy. 
Russia’s history and folklore is predominantly 
centred upon fighting the heathen and the 
Moslem, 7.e. the east, not the west. 

The Russians as a nation do, indeed, differenti- 
ate themselves from the westerners, but only in 
the same way as the English feel different from 
‘the continentals’. Any suggestion that their 
country is not part of the general surge of white 
men and Christians (or Marxists!) civilising the 
rest of the world would create more surprise in 
Moscow than in Stockholm or Vienna, because 
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The Golden Talbot Inn, Liverpool 
eg hee the middle of the eighteenth century Liverpool 


was almost cut off from the rest of the country by the 
lack of a main road. In 1760 the road through W arrington- 
was completed, and in 1766 a codch which did the journey 
to.London in three days set out from the Talbot Inn. On 
this site the Bank of Liverpool conducted its business for 
a century until the opening of the new Head Office on the 
opposite side of the street in 1932, ; 
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Fine wire—molybde- 
num and tungsten— 
is an essential com- 
ponent of electronic 
valves. These giant 
wheels are used in 
the preliminary 
drawing processes. 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


N the course of its progress the 
Lee industry has had a pro- 
found influence on many subsidiary 
industries. Twenty-five years ago, for 
instance, Britain’s annual output of 
fine molybdenum and tungsten wire 
was about fifty million yards. Today, 
this figure represents little more than 
a month’s’ production in Mullard’s 
own giant plant. These enormous 
quantities are largely absorbed in the 
manufacture of Mullard radio valves, 
television tubes and other electronic 
devices. 

Mullard make this vital raw material 
themselves in order to control the 


quality of their products from the 
earliest stage of manufacture. The 
factory in which it is produced is one 
of the most efficient in the world, and 
the advanced manufacturing. methods 
and the specialised skills employed 
there are typical of the whole Mullard 
organisation. 

Yet electronics itself is still in its 
infancy. New applications in industry, 
communications, medicine and defence 
are being devised at an ever increasing 
rate. The Mullard contribution, in 
research and production, is one of the 
more significant aspects of this re- 
markable development. 
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The perfection of Waldorf 
Club Stationery symbolises her : 
natural sense of good taste, and its af 
distinctive quality enables her to 
dramatize her personal style. 
To the increasing number of women 
who place such importance on personal 
correspondence, Waldorf Club adequately meets 
their meticulous standards. They just love its satin- 
smooth surface which makes writing and receiving a 
letter such a pleasure. Obtainable at all good stationers in 


Ivory and Cobalt shades, and in two sizes. Boxes, writing 


pads and envelopes. 
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_ Russia is an old-established colonial power with 
a very clear-cut popular attitude to its ‘eastern’ 
subjects—i.e. that while there is nothing basically 
inferior about them, they are ‘heathen’ until 
they adopt Christianity (or Marxism!) and 
entirely ignorant until they learn Russian. 
Neither is it. at all true that Russia ever 
regarded the westerners collectively as aggressors 
or invaders, How could it, when its one great 
loss of ‘homeland’ territory to the west took 
place back in the thirteenth century, in the 
form of ‘loss of touch’ after a Mongol invasion, 
_ and ever since then it has been regaining ground 
~ westwards? 
I am not one to subscribe to the now fashion- 
able propaganda talk that Russia throughout the 
_ ages has been an aggressive power, but do not 
let us rush to the other and even more ridiculous 
extreme in speaking, of Russia as having only 
recently recovered the last of her lost territories 
and failing to mention that these had long been 
completely forgotten, as well as compensated for 
ten times over; or that Russia has had a pretty 
good spell of ruling over its western neighbours. 

The present Communist anti-foreign cam- 
paign is dictated precisely by the desire to over- 
come the almost exaggerated friendliness and 
respect which the average Russian has always 
felt towards westerners—a matter to which any 
foreign resident in Russia before about 1937 
could testify. 

It should not matter, normally, what faulty 
generalisations a historian might make. But un- 
fortunately the Communists make full use of any 
“hard-luck story’ that can be invented for them. 
(They made tremendous gains at Yalta and 
Teheran by this means.) So this is a matter of 
practical politics and not just theory. The B.B.C. 
can decide for itself as to the wisdom of helping 
to intensify the western guilt-complex and giving 
the camp-followers of communism an ingenious 
new argument with which to lambast ‘the 
capitalists ’—but at least the listeners are entitled 
to facts, not fancies.—Yours, etc., 

Rugby GLEB KERENSKY 


Is the Problem of Evolution Solved? 

Sir,—The Mendelian hypothesis, by its very 
constitution, allows for all eventualities. At last 
the Neo-Mendelians are beginning to realise 
this and Professor Waddington in his two talks 
(THE LISTENER, November 6 and 13) has even 
gone so far as to produce a reasonable Mendelian 
explanation of the inheritance of acquired 
characters (Lamarckism). What a thorn in the 
flesh he must be to the other geneticists! He 
asks—somewhat plaintively—is it possible that 
there can be anything which can not be ex- 
plained by the more definite science of heredity 
which he maintains has emerged from recent 
advances. Surely the answer is no. As long as 
the Mendelians base their views on the supposi- 
tion that, to quote Professor Waddington, ‘ the 
characters which an animal or plant inherits are 
controlled by a series of separate . . . hereditary 
units, commonly known as genes . . .’” then 
the hypothesis which they have erected will, by 
virtue of the established properties of those 
genes, suffice to produce an explanation of any 
result. 

But has it been shown that ‘the characters’ 
—that is, all characters—of an organism are 
controlled and inherited according to Mendelian 
law? Surely not. Modifications of many existing 
characters in organisms, some striking, others 
less obvious, have been proved up to the hilt 
to be due to changes in the gene complex and 
to be inherited according to Mendelian law, and 
there are few biologists who would deny this, 
certainly not in this country; but the origin of 
new systems of organs and habits is a different 
matter altogether. Has anyone shown that these 
changes are brought about in the same way? 
Do not the Neo-Mendelians merely assume this? 
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And. this is all important because the great steps 
in evolution are surely all cases where new things 
arise—new things of great functional significance 
—not the changes which may justly be called 
trivialities which differentiate species. When the 
mammals evolved from the reptiles, there was 
the new character of ‘ warm’ bloodedness—when 
the reptiles evolved from the amphibia, there was 
the character of the ability to lay an egg away 
from water, and so on. Why should these 
characters be evolved or inherited through the 
same mechanism as, for example, produces a 
blue colour in the human eye or the ability to 
taste a particular bitter substance? Is not the 
more reasonable view to take that there are at 
least two distinct types of characters in all 
organisms? First, the trivial differences which 
distinguish species and, second, those charac- 
ters of great functional importance by which 
levels in evolution are defined. The first would 
appear, without doubt, to have-arisen through a 
Mendelian mechanism, but not the second. Ren- 
der unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s. Give 
the first to the Mendelians but leave the second 
to the Lamarckians !—Yours, etc., 
H. GRAHAM CANNON 
The University, Manchester 


Planning Without Laughter 

Sir,—Will you allow me to thank Mr. 
Furneaux Jordan for his letter and to suggest 
to him that if he were to understand the garden 
cities as well as like them, he would not make 
the mistakes about them he constantly does? 
For instance, the housing estates he dislikes are 
not offsprings of the garden cities but of 
the refusal to adopt the principle of the garden 
cities in dealing with the housing problem. He 
is right: there is no room for housing estates 
in this island, but there is room for garden 
cities. Yours, etc., 

Welwyn Garden City C. B. PuRDOM 


Shakespeare’s Verse j 


Sir,—Mr. A. P. Rossiter raises an issue of 
some importance. Let me assure him that Mc- 
Kerrow’s ‘affable, familiar ghost’ does not gull 
me with intelligence. I think that, as a matter 
of editorial principle, we should retain the line- 
divisions of the Folio, in the hope, if not in the 
faith, that we may thereby be preserving traces 
of Shakespeare’s producing hand. But I think 
one is bound to recognise that there are excep- 
tions. As Mr. Rossiter will know, there are 
numerous examples of lines which have been 
split in the Folio text though they are not split 
in the good quartos. Many of these are the 
opening lines of speeches; some are lines in 
which there are stage directions; and in both 
cases the lines would be crowded if they were 
not split or turned. I am quite willing to admit 
that there are plenty of crowded lines in the 
Folio; but there were two compositors on the 
job, and their habits were not identical. 

It might be argued that though the good 
quartos are closer to Shakespeare’s MS., the 
Folio is more carefully printed, and that we 
ought therefore to prefer the latter in such 
matters as the division of the verse; but it seems 
to me that if we take a quarto as our copy text 
we ought to follow it in such matters. 

My remark that ‘all the irregular lines [in the 
passage quoted by Professor Nicoll] correspond 
with the presence of stage directions’ is not, I 
think, a ‘lapse’; as Mr. Rossiter suggests, but 
literally true. Although the stage direction does 
not interrupt the last line of the scene, the com- 
positor may have felt that as the Exeunt would 
take up another line he might as well print the 
second part of the line alongside the stage direc- 
tion. ~The same thing happens six pages later 
at the end of III. v. I presume Mr. Rossiter 
would not wish to preserve the absurd line- 
division: 
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_ Come, let’s make hast, shee’l soone be 
. Back againe. 

I do not myself see that actors or readers will 
be helped by editors who are such purists that 
they follow the aberrations of compositors who 
print good verse as bad prose, and good prose 
as bad verse. Mr. Rossiter, I know, has a fine 
ear; but I suspect that he sometimes credits 
Shakespeare with undeserved subtleties. 

But on the passage in question he may well 
be right. If I were editing the play I should 
—not without misgiving—retain the Folio line- 
divisions in this passage. But this does not 
affect my argument that Professor Nicoll in his 
admirable little book should have chosen a pas- 
sage without stage-directions. He would have 
been on surer ground, and on this Mr. Rossiter 
apparently agrees with me.—Yours, etc., 

YOuR REVIEWER 


‘The Critics’ and Browning 

Sir,—At a casual glance Mrs. Lonsdale Ragg’s 
list of credentials as an authority on the Brown- 
ing story looks rather impressive. But when one 
examines it how little does it amount to. 

I am another octogenarian (eighty-five). As a 
young man I was an ardent admirer of Brown- 
ing and his poetry. I saw him on three notable 
occasions, when I was very close to him, as 
well as on one other occasion. I was at his 
funeral in Westminster Abbey (Dec. 31, 1889). 
In 1891 Pen. Browning took me over the 
Palazzo Rezzonico and showed me the books 
that his father had prized. At their sale in 
1913, I met Pen’s widow. I have known in- 
timately a number of the Brownings’ particular 
friends, including Ruskin, Lady Ritchie, William 
Rossetti, Octavia Hill, and Dr. Furnivall. I will 
not attempt to balance this modest record, item 
by item, against that of Mrs. Lonsdale Ragg. I 
suppose that they total up to much the same 
figure, and that that figure is, as regards reliable 
evidence, precisely nothing. 

One cannot put any trust in half-forgotten 
gossip and hearsay when contrasting Besier’s 
excellent play with Betty Miller’s closely docu- 
mented narrative. The aims of the two authors 
were utterly different, the one seeking a dramatic 
story, and the other a true one. All the evidence 
available to Besier was at Betty Miller’s dis- 
posal, together with a vast deal more that Besier 
never saw. She has pored over it earnestly, and 
has revealed to her readers very much that has 
been hitherto unknown and unsuspected. All 
admirers of the Brownings, apparently now a 
sadly diminishing company, are greatly in her 
debt. Yours, etc., 
~ Kew SYDNEY COCKERELL 


The Noble Savage 


Sir,—The Javanisation of Bishop Heber is a 


_ celebrated hymnological controversy into which 


I should hesitate to enter were it not for the fact 
that your correspondent, Mr. Boyle, has marched 
so boldly in. According to Julian’s Dictionary the 
facts about the text of ‘From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains’ are these: in his MS. Heber first 
wrote ‘ savage’ and then changed it to ‘ heathen’. 
He also wrote ‘ Ceylon’, but in the first collected 
edition of his hymns (1827) this was changed 
to ‘Java’. Since then editors have taken their 
choice, as an article in the Cornhill in 1950 
makes clear. I can assure your correspondent that 
my version had nothing to do with ‘ imperial 
susceptibilities ’ as he suggests.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.E.10 CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


We regret- that in the talk by Ludwig Rosenberg 
on ‘Is Germany Safe for Democracy? ’, which was 
published in THE LISTENER on November 13, there 
were two misprints: on page 792 in the first 
column, line 61, ‘ Hugenberg-Erzberger Front’ 
should have read ‘ Hugenberg-Harzburger Front’, 
and in the second column, line 12, ‘ artisan groups’ 
should have read ‘ partisan groups’. 
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with little but a priceless sense of humour. 


pleasantly of yourself with Punch, the gift of good humour. 
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Edwardian Childhood in Bloomsbury 
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By MARY CHUBB 


HAD a nurse who collected picture-postcards of Gertie Millar 
and spent most of her evenings off in the gallery of the Gaiety 
Theatre or Drury Lane. Her surname was Gwyn, and I have some- 
times wondered if there could have been some far-off connection 

with another young woman of that name to account for the pull the 
theatre had on her. Nursery tea was thrilling on the day after one of 
these outings, as the latest plot was unfolded. Sitting at the head of the 
large table, brown eyes gazing beyond us at the remembered scene, 
the tea in her cup a whirlpool as the spoon stirred quicker and quicker 
while the drama mounted, button 
boots twined round the front legs of 
her chair, Nurse would say: ‘And 
there he stands, with the green light 


my friend Reed, the gardener, in a bashed straw boater and green 


“apron. When the lilacs hung in thick fragrance all over the garden, 


Reed would begin mowing, and we were quite happy trotting along 
at his side, watching the green fountain of cut grass curving over into 
the box. At the end of each row he let us pack the cuttings further 
back into the box to make more room. All round us, just beyond the 
edge of knowledge, London seethed and rumbled. But our- world was 
here, at the heart of things, tiny figures in a cool green sanctuary, 
totally and blissfully absorbed in the feel of damp cushions of 
fragrant grass under our warm fingers. 

One day, while Nurse was busy 
with needlework on a bench, Reed 
wheeled me in his huge wheelbarrow 
out of the gardens and all the way 


him, and he says: “It’s a far, far 
better thing that I do now than ever 
I did before ”’. Bread and jam half- 
way to open mouths we listened’ en- 
tranced, Most of it went clean over 


up Guilford Street, nearly to Gray’s 
Inn Road, where he had to fetch some 
bedding-out plants. I can still remem- 
ber the excitement of that trip, 
especially the return journey, for then 


my head (we left Bloomsbury just 
after my fifth birthday in 1908) but 
the elder children missed none of it. 
‘What's a-guillotiné, Nurse? ’ ‘ Chops 
your head off, Master Philip—which 
ielihappen to you if you spill your 
milk again’. “Now come on, Our 
Miss Gibbs’ (my generation need 


‘finish up your bread-and-butter, 


I peeped at the wide street through a 
jungle growth of potted geraniums 
higher than my mushroom hat. The 
great heads of scarlet, salmon-pink, 
and white swayed-round me, the warm 
spicy scent strong in the sunshine. 
Nurse was not much perturbed at my 
adventure, Reed being a trusty soul 
and cars still rare in the London 
streets. I do not remember ever seeing 


lamb’. Hardly the orthodox, starched 
Nanny, but to us the embodiment of 
everything comfortable and kind and 
funny. 

We lived in Caroline Place—a 
quiet row of nine little Georgian 
houses connecting Guilford Street and 
Mecklenburgh Square. .No houses 
opposite, only plane trees and the low 
eastern wall of the playground of the 
old Foundling Hospital. Our house 
was at the end nearest the square, so 
that green grass and a vast canopy of 
beautiful trees was only a few yards = 
to. the right as we came out of the ™ 
house. From our nursery windows 


every morning we could watch the 


Foundling boys drilling to the tune of their own very good brass band. 
In our day the children were still wearing their traditional dress, the 
boys looking like robins in scarlet waistcoats and chocolate jackets 
and trousers. We could only watch them easily in winter through the 
bare twigs; for in summer the leaves of the planes spread a thick, 
cool screen. All through the summer the shadows of the leaves and 
dangling, dusty, fruits moved slowly on the hot pavement beneath; and 


at night flickered mysteriously on the ceiling of the night nue in 


_ the light of the single street lamp. 


We played in the gardens of Mecklenburgh Square sometimes, with 
other children, the girls in huge sun-hats and frilly pinafores. I dimly 
remember one little boy in a sailor blouse who organised us rather a lot. 


‘Philip Vian was his name, and perhaps there was already a hint of the 


quarter-deck about him. We also had the freedom of Brunswick Square 


Gardens, for my father was an official of the Foundling Hospital which 


owned all that property. Nurse told me he went round to the hospital 
every day to get the bread-and-butter. I supposed he handed the parcel 
over to the kitchen department before coming up to see us in the 
evening, which would explain why I never saw it. 

I liked Brunswick Square better than Mecklenburgh, for here was 


one. while we lived in Bloomsbury. 
Even the fire-engine was still drawn 
by horses. 

The fire-engine bulked larger and 
larger as a ‘ Thing’ between me and 
Nurse. There must have been any 
amount of fires in those days, 
especially, it seemed, after I had been 
put to bed. I would hear, far away 
down Guilford Street, the faint clang 
of the warning bell. Excitement be- 
came overwhelming as the bell 
quickly grew louder. It was only 
possible to see the rushing glory for 
the fraction of a second when it shot 
across the end of Caroline Place, but 
that glimpse was irresistible. There 
was just time after first hearing the distant bell to fly out of bed—strictly 
against orders—get to the window and jam one’s head between the 
bars. By now the clamour of the bell in the darkness was terrific, and 
then came the heaven-sent, split-second drama—lit by the street 
lamp on the corner—the horses thundering along (I swear flames 
and smoke poured from their nostrils), scarlet engine swaying behind 
them, flash of the huge pounded bell, glitter on axé and brass helmet of 
the Greek heroes clinging to the side rails. It was over in a moment; 
the clatter and clamour faded away at once; nothing left now but to 
turn and face once again a reproachful Nurse already in the doorway. 
She tried sheer bribery for a time. I got a farthing for every fire-engine 
resisted. At the present cost of living that does not sound much of an 
inducement, I know, but in those days four resisted fire-engines added 
up to one quite good, well-made toy from a thrilling shop in Southamp- 
ton Row. For a penny you could get a glorious Jack-in-the-box. This 
was my usual choice, although it frightened me horribly. 

It was not only the fire-engine horses that interested me. There was 
a mews behind Milman Street where the horses lived that pulled the 
drays belonging to a well-known firm of distillers, They took part— 
and usually also first prize—in the annual Whitsun Parade for cart- 
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horses. Luckily for us, when they had been dressed up and harnessed, 
the drivers brought them round to Caroline Place to the shade under 
the trees and there gave the whole outfit the finishing touches before 
setting out for the Park. 

It was a lovely sight: the gleaming freshly-painted drays, the drivers 
in white beavers and long, toast-coloured coats and holding beribboned 
whips, and best of all the colossal horses themselves, a pair to each 
dray, perfectly matched, glistening with grooming to their polished 
hooves, and covered in flashing brasses and gay rosettes of red, white, 
and blue. When I see a red, white, and blue rosette nowadays it 
usually means I am at a. gymkhana or flower show—but the real 
message it sends me is quite different: a nerve tingles somewhere, 
and I am back again on a summer morning in a little London street, 
still cool because the water-cart has just gone by sprinkling its rainbow 
fountain. And there standing in the leafy shade, tricked out in all their 
splendour, are the shining horses, as gay and good-humoured as 
elephants at a durbar. 

We saw a splendid show in Guilford Street once. A long halted 
column of mounted soldiers stretched far away down the street. _None 
of your dreary battledress then: they were helmeted, dark-blue with 


_ silver spikes, dark-blue uniforms flashing with silver buttons and white 


- 


bandoliers and facings; a rider to every pair of horses between the 
gun-carriages. Like everyone else on the pavements we stood at gaze. 
A frowsty old lady, whom George Belcher would have loved, edged 
up to Nurse. ‘Wot’s goin’ on?’, she demanded grumpily. ‘ Wot’s 


’appened? ’ Nurse said she expected a horse had fallen down at the 


far end. A completely unfounded theory—the column was probably 
having a routine stand-easy before going through London to its barracks 
—but it was a very normal reason for a traffic hitch in those days— 
and I think I have said enough about Nurse to show that she was not 
the one to forgo a bit of drama. 

‘Eh?’ said the old lady, crossly. ‘I said I expect a horse has fallen 
down’, said Nurse again, very distinctly. ‘ Wot’s fallen down?’ asked 
the old lady, looking frowstier than ever. ‘I said a HORSE’, shouted 
Nurse, beginning to get cross, and making several bystanders jump. 
My two elder brothers, from beneath enormous cart-wheel sailor-hats, 
began to giggle hopelessly. The old lady stared down the road and then 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘ Don’t see no wall to fall down’, she muttered 
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finally, and stumped off, leaving on the air a mingled atmosphere of 
confusion, resentment, and beer. I cannot say I found this at all funny, 
but my brothers, who, at six and seven, must have had a rather pre- 
cocious sense of humour, reeled home on either side of us and went 
on re-enacting ‘Nurse and the old lady’ as a sort of vaudeville cross- 
talk act until Nurse told them, rather sharply, to leave off. : 

All the seasons, as I met them for the first time, had their own 
enchantment. The sun in late autumn, like a dim blood-orange, sullen 
through the greeny-brown beginnings of a London Particular; and 
Christmas time: every Sunday we went to St. John’s, Red Lion Square, 
where my parents had been married, and all of us christened, but I 
remember it at Christmas best, for then the arches of the nave were 
filled with great fir-trees; and a Crib glowed in a dark corner; and 
the kind men who lived in the Clergy House, whose pockets unfailingly 
yielded boiled sweets whenever they came to tea, now swept by, remote 
and grave, in great copes of white and gold at the end of the procession, 


. while everybody sang ‘O come all ye faithful ’. 


Almost everything concrete that made up the background of my 
babyhood has been destroyed. The Foundling Hospital was pulled 
down in 1926 when the children were moved to the country. The nine 
little houses that were once Caroline Place disappeared over-night 
during the blitz. So did most of the streets we took on our way to 
church. So also St. John’s. Today it is a roofless ruin, with sooty pigeons 
pecking at the grass round the great pit in the floor of the nave where 
the bomb went through. And yet—it is all indestructible. The bricks 
crumble, but reality has nothing to do with that. The reality of happi- 
ness, like the child, takes wing and leaves its birthplace and comes 
with you all the way if you let it, warming and colouring the sombre 
patches of life. 

And the ordinary sights and sounds that helped to make that happi- 
ness are still as clear as a jewel. There are the striped sun-blinds down 
over the front doors, the heavy scent of marguerites and geraniums in 
the little window-boxes, the shadows of the dusty plane leaves on the 
warm pavement. And there goes the trail of sailor-suited and pinafored 
children, following Nurse and the pram out of the Square gardens back 
to nursery tea—and somewhere, round some nearby corner, a barrel- 
organ trills and trickles, muted and sweet on the summer air, plonking 
out the latest ‘ hit tune’ from ‘ Our Miss Gibbs ’.—Home Service 


'. Injustice as a System 


(continued from page 875) 


order and its laws’. True, we ourselves have laws against blasphemy, 
obscenity, and sedition. Are we tarred with the same brush? 

There is one kind of state which works to a set pattern. Any sort 
of deviation upsets it. Consequently, it is very thin-skinned: The other 
kind of state (our kind) works by trial and error; and has to be com- 
fortably thick-skinned. Theirs reacts to the slightest irritation. Ours 
is seldom ruffled, except in times of crisis. One need only consider the 
speech made by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the House of Lords on 
the embarrassing utterances of the Dean of his cathedral, and imagine 
a comparable case arising in a thin-skinned state! 

‘But your thick-skinned state’, an objector may say, ‘also has the 
obtuseness of the pachyderm. When it thinks there is a crisis, away 
goes its good-nature. It suffers from moods. What is innocent today is 
a crime tomorrow. You can never know where you are. The more 
argument, the less progress. Call us thin-skinned, if you like. We do 
pull together. We do get things done’. 

Yes, but at what price? We in our thick-skinned state may argue 
more and achieve less. We may be less tolerant sometimes than at 
others. But go out into the street, and it is we who know where we are. 
I wonder which would make you, my friend in a thin-skinned state, 
really feel happier: to look at the man opposite you in the train, and 
be sure that he will not dare think a thought or utter a word that 
might offend against the official view; or to see him looking at you, 
without having to wonder if he is spying on you or likely to denounce 
you to the police? 

There is the vital question. Is it worth while? Does the end, if you 
like, in this case at least, justify the means? The end is the set-pattern 
state, speaking with one voice, acting with one will, driving towards 
one end. It is a state which, at its own valuation, knows neither justice 
nor injustice, It knows only conformity. But is not that conformity a 


hiss Te Bere 


mirage? Is it ever attained? Or do such states know only the torment 
of trying eternally to grasp and keep it? So long as there is the human 
will to be free the state never may and never can reach conformity. 
The inevitable price is paid in vain; a price which is nothing more 
and nothing less than purposeful and systematic injustice. 
—Home Service 


Lamb and Ewe 


Let the mist come and hide 

In its womb the lambing ewe 

For night sees with a thousand eyes 
And bitter is the tongue of the crow. 
Take the daylight from my side. 


I took the lamb by its forelegs, 
It came out warm and yellow; 
And the sunburst in the mist 
Delivered the whole white farm, 
Hill and crop and fallow. 


Dawn sweats her golden dews 
And the trees ring like a steeple. 
This is the world the lamb knows; 
But the cast ewe has bleeding eyes 
And day is not there at all. 
DAvip CAMPBELL 
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Three London Art Exhibitions 


Above, left: ‘ The 
Painter’s Brother’, by 
Goya, from the loan 
exhibition of pictures” 
from the Bowes 
Museum, Barnard 
Castle, at Agnews’ 


Above: ‘Jeune Fille au 
Chignon’ (1882), by 
Renoir, from the exhibi- 
tion ‘ Recent Aquisitions 
VII’, at Tooth’s 


Left: ‘Lagoon with 
Figures’, by Keith 
Vaughan, collection 
Peter Mayer, from the 
exhibition of pictures 
lent by three young 
collectors, at the Arts 
Council Gallery" 
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‘The Complex Fate: Hawthorne, Henry 


James and Some Other American 
Writers. By Marius Bewley. 


Chatto and Windus. 16s. 
Mr. BEWLEY, AN AMERICAN critic who comes to 
us under the auspices of F. R. Leavis, takes his 
title from a sentence of Henry James’: “It’s a 
complex fate, being an American, and one of 
the responsibilities it entails is fighting against a 
superstitious valuation of Europe’. In the greater 
and more important part of his book he is con- 
cerned with tracing the consequences of this 
faie on the fiction of Hawthorne and James, 
who, with Cooper and Melville, for him con- 


- stitute the ‘great tradition’ in the American 


novel. The influence of Hawthorne on James has 
always been recognised, but Mr. Bewley is, sur- 
prisingly, the first critic to have set out seriously 
and thordughly to investigate the relationship. 
The essays that result form a contribution to the 
criticism of James comparable in value to 
Lionel Trilling’s recent reassessment of The 
Princess Casimassima. The similarity between 


_ the two novelists, Mr. Bewley argues, ‘is not 


merely a matter of surface similarity, but exists 
in the very reality with which the novelists deal ’. 
Hawthorne’s fiction was so much a part of the 
climate in which James lived, so much part of 
his being, that he may well not have been con- 
scious’ how great its influence on him was: Mr. 
Bewley, who uses the elder novelist to elucidate 
the younger, triumphantly and beautifully shows 
how in a sense The Bostonians ‘ grew’ out of 
The Blithedale Romance and The Wings of the 
Dove out of The Marble Faun. 

Mz. Bewley’s great merit as a critic is one he 


' shares with Dr. Leavis: the ability patiently and 


minutely to examine and then expound a specific 
text. His quotations, and his comparisons of 
quotation with quotation, are admirably apt; he 
brilliantly illuminates, for example, What Maisie 
Knew by setting it side by side with The Turn 
of the Screw (‘a non-significant thriller’ Dr. 
Leavis calls it) in order to disengage James’ 
ambiguity, which comes, He suggests, from his 
“tearing appearance and reality apart’; a habit 
of mind which Mr. Bewley finds deep in the 
American sensibility—it receives philosophic 
dignity in William James’ pragmatism—and 
which produced, in What Maisie Knew, ‘by far 
the greatest novel of the later James’, and, in 
The Turn of the Screw, something ‘ metaphysic- 


.ally appalling ’, ‘a very nasty spoonful of bitters 


29 


indeed, a veritable “excursion into chaos 

These essays on James show Mr. Bewley as a 
critic of real stature, and in the other essays in 
the book (on recent American poetry with 
special regard to Robert Lowell, on the poetry 
of Wallace Stevens, on Mencken and on Kenneth 
Burke) he is no less perceptive. Yet some of the 
implications that lurk behind his choice of 
novelists for his ‘ great tradition’ willshardly go 
unchallenged, though Dr. Leavis takes them up 
and elaborates them with enthusiasm in his in- 
troduction. ‘ Something’, Dr. Leavis says, mean- 
ing what has happened in American fiction Since 
James, ‘has gone wrong’. But given the nature 
of American history, could anything have gone 
right, i.e., as Dr. Leavis would like it to have 
gone? In the changed circumstances of the 
United States, was the Cooper-Melville-Haw- 
thorne-James tradition truly viable by 1910? 
Mr. Bewley describes ‘the largest problem that 
confronted the American novelist in the nine- 
teenth century, and which still occupies him’ 
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as ‘ the nature of his separaténess, and the nature 
of his connection with European, and particu- 
larly with English culture’, The question is, not 
whether this ought still to be so, but whether in 
fact it still is. Dr. Leavis pretty summarily dis- 
misses that ‘ Americanness’ which is defined by 
“the collocation of Whitman, Dreiser, Scott 
Fitzgerald and Hemingway ’; but what American 
novelists of this century have been preoccupied 
with their relation to European culture? Those 
novelists preoccupied with the past, like Faulkner 
and Penn Warren, are preoccupied with an 
American, not a European, past, Being an 
American may still be a complex fate, but an 
obsession with the cultural relationship to 
Europe is no longer a significant part of it. 
Americanness, in other words, is a fact. To regret 
it is to regret that history has been what it has 
been. It seems an inadequate basis for the 
criticism of contemporary American writing. 


Learning Laughter. By Stephen Spender. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 15s. 


This is the record of a sentimental journey 
of Stephen Spender to Israel. It is a combination 
of -a travel book and a critical study of a re- 
markable experiment in education for citizenship. 
Spender visited the young State at the invitation 
of the movement known as Youth Aliyah, which 
was started twenty years ago to rescue Jewish 
youth from Nazi Germany and prepare them for 
life on the soil in Palestine and has grown to 
embrace the regeneration of Jewish children 
from forty countries, oriental and_ western, 
and of all colours. That movement has already 
brought 60,000 young persons to the land of 
Israel, and has today some 10,000 under its 
care, in collective and co-operative agricultural 
settlements, children’s villages and institutions in 
the towns. : 

Stephen Spender travelled on a boat carrying 
children from North Africa; and in his first 
chapter describing that voyage he gives out his 
central theme. The essential problem in the 
world is to bring understanding between the 
children of the races and the nations and so 
avert destruction; ‘to teach children to adapt 
themselves to a situation in which they cannot 
inherit the interests and attitudes of their 
parents’. Israel is a microcosm. The common 
factor of their youth, being Jews, ‘ would be for 
the rest of us, if we educate the childen to think 
of one another as the same, regardless of colour, 
race, or place of birth—humanity’. Israel is a 
microcosm also in the political and _ social 
passions which divide. The two wings of the 
Labour Federation, Mapai and Mapam, carry 
on an ideological war comparable with the cold 
war of the Western and Eastern giant Powers. 
Spender deplores the fight in the schools for the 
children’s souls. ‘In taking away physical 
barriers the Israelis set up spiritual ones’. 

When he leaves his main theme to record his 
impressions of the exciting country, he often says 
something arresting, but inevitably is discursive. 
Jerusalem remains holy, ‘despite the ravages 
wreaked on her by man’s passion to possess the 
symbols of the divine’. Tel-Aviv is a ‘ shabby 
pierless Brighton’, Baersheba is ‘a Wild-West 
movie’. He gives an account of the Italian 
village in Galilee which has been settled by a 
group of Italian peasants from near Foggia con- 
verted to Judaism after the first world war by 
one of their own members who had a vision. He 
describes, too, a group of Jews who have come 
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3 The Iattencr’s Book Chronicle 


to the promised land from Cochin, ‘the least 
Jewish-looking Jews even in Israel where most 
people look unexpected’. In a different mood he 
describes the Weizmann Institute of Science 
which ‘with the Hebrew University raises the 
intellectual standards of the whole Middle East ?. 

The poet’s reflections on his wanderings ate 
more original than the reporter’s descriptions. 
The return of the Jews to Israel is in one aspect 
“an exile from the exile’. The original idea of 
the collective settlement is ‘a kind of communal 
anarchism’. The Jewish religion must ‘in- 
corporate a new stage of Jewish history in its 
observances’. It will be seen that the book is 
full of fresh and provocative observation. It. has 
a number of good illustrations showing the 
children, who seem—mostly—to have learnt the 
lesson of laughter. 


Lord Milner and the Empire: The 
Evolution of British Imperialism 
By Vladimir Halpérin. Odhams. 21s. 


No British writer has attempted to give any 
connected account of the life of Alfred, Lord 


. Milner, nor to estimate the nature and extent 


of the considerable influence exercised by him 
upon the most remarkable phenomenon of the 
remarkable last half-century—the peaceful trans- 
formation of a centralised Empire into a free 
partnership of equal sovereign nations. This 
book, published in France in 1950, is welcome 
for that alone, but it is further distinguished by 
an understanding of British Imperial develop- 
ment unusual in a foreigner. Its introduction is 
a stimulating, succinct essay on that subject. 

The author’s purpose is a study of British 
Imperialism rather than a biography, but he 
surveys the Imperial history of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries through 
Milner, ‘the best civilian soldier of the British 
Empire’, who devoted the whole of his life to 
working and planning for the Empire—the 
prototype of the British pro-consul, and yet the 
architect of much of the present Commonwealth. 
Administration and policy were his fields of 
action; his goal, Imperial unity, either by formal 
constitutional machinery, or, as actually tran- 
spired, by intimate consultation. (He was largely 
responsible for the Imperial Cabinet in the first 
world war). His fundamental principle, drawn 
from an unerring grasp of essentials, was the 
complete equality of the partner nations of the 
Commonwealth in a positive co-operation to be 
effectively expressed in action in every possible 
field. This ‘circle, whose centre is everywhere, 
and which has no circumference’, was to be 
much, more than a group of nations owing 
allegiance to a common sovereign. Milner 
deplored the failure (which still persists) to 
effect permanent co-operation in a great instru- 
ment for human well-being. His claim to great- 
ness rests not only on his achievements, but on 
his influence on others—the ‘ Kindergarten’ 
and many more he inspired with permanent 
results throughout the whole British Common- 
wealth. 

Milner’s first practical contact with Imperial 
affairs, in which he had long shown interest, 
came in 1889, with his appointment as Director- 
General of Accounts in Egypt, and as under- 
Secretary of State to the Egyptian Ministry of 
Finance: his England in Egypt summarised 
both his work there, and his views on colonisa- 
tion and Empire, and still has much of relevance 
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What is the capital of this country ? 


. 


~ 


‘Is there a university in this county ? - 


Which of this country’s neighbours. 


are behind the Iron Curtain ? 


Answers to these and many other 
questions are in the 


CONCISE OXFORD ATLAS 


which has just been published. See it 
in the bookshops. It costs 18s. 6d. net 


It is bookshelf size. It has a new ‘topical’ colour 


scheme, each country having a political colour of © 


its own. It has many interesting new maps of Britain. 
It has a vast Gazetteer with useful facts and figures. 
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Christmas Eve 


ALISTAIR COOKE < 
These Christmas broadcast 
stories, in Alistair Cooke’s in- 
imitable manner, and wittily 
illustrated by Marc Simont, 
make a delightful gift. 7/6 
The Railway 
Book an ANTHOLOGY 
A witty, entertaining, semi- 
serious anthology of writings > 
on trains and railways. Per- 
fect as a bedside book, as a > 
companion for a train jour- | 


ney, orasa Christmas present. 
Edited by Stuart Legg. 


With line decorations. 12s. 6d. 


Racing 
Without Tears 


CAROLINE RAMSDEN 


A glossary of horse-racing 
terms, packed with useful 
information and compiled by 
a director of abs 
Race Course. 


The Drunken 


Boat 36 Poems by 


ARTHUR RIMBAUD 


Newly translated by Brian 
Hill, and with the original 
French printed opposite. 10/6 
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today. In 1892, recalled to London, he was 


appointed Chairman of the Board of Inland 


Revenue. From 1897 to 1905, he was High 
Commissioner for South Africa. His work there 
embraced three distinct and separate periods: 


_ before the outbreak of war; to the signing of 


peace; and reconstruction, where his talent for 
administration received full scope. Resettlement, 
encouragement of British immigration, develop- 
ment of well-governed municipalities and well- 
built towns, public works, a network of com- 
munications, an~ Inter-Colonial council, intro- 
duction of immigrant labour (a permanent and 
complex South African problem), without which 
there could be no rapid expansion of the mining 
industry, no attraction for British settlement, 
and too. few funds for any development—these 
show his besetting anxieties. He refused the 
Colonial Secretaryship in 1903 to continue this 
work. Milner has been criticised for his in- 
flexibility before, and his misgivings over the 
early grant of self-government after, the Boer 
War. He wrote to Chamberlain in 1897 ‘we 
should be very patient .. . very conciliatory... 
we cannot afford to appear, or to be, weak. It 
is no use being conciliatory if people think you 
are only conciliatory because you, are afraid’. 
Kruger was every whit as obstinate and im- 
placable as Milner: here was the clash of two 
civilisations. Recent developments in South 
Africa suggest that Milner may have been more 
far-sighted than his critics, particularly in his 
desire to encourage the growth of a patriotism 
in which both Dutch and English should feel 
an equal pride. \ 

M. Halpérin deals clearly with Milner’s later 
career—his work for the Rhodes Trust; and the 
Round Table, his part in the coalition govern- 
ment during the first world war, and as Colonial 
Secretary, 1919-1921, particularly his attempt to 
produce a workable system of administration for 
Egypt which would both satisfy Egyptian 
nationalism and British interests—the genesis of 
treaties of alliance between the two countries. 


Despite misprints, repetitions, and an annoying 


categorisation of the British Empire (this is the 
Fifth Empire), this useful book witnesses for one 
who, standing aloof from politics and shunning 
publicity, carried out the tasks entrusted to him 
with integrity, discretion, and sincerity. Mr. 
L. S. Amery, ‘ Milner’s most competent inter- 
preter’, contributes an appreciative sketch of his 
old chief in the foreword. 
‘ 


The Man Whistler 

By Hesketh Pearson. Methuen. 18s. 
The Victorian ship» owner, F. R. Leyland, as 
Whistler foretold, is remembered today as the 
involuntary proprietor of the Peacock :Room— 
more by that, indeed, than by the striking por- 
trait now in Washington (‘Arrangement in 
Black ”) which is among the paintings illustrated 
in Mr. Pearson’s book. The name of the hapless 
original decorator of the room, which was 
Jeckyll, is usually forgotten altogether. He went 
instantly mad, didn’t he, and shortly expired in 
an asylum? And what was the Master’s epitaph 
on him? ‘To be sure, that is the effect I have 
upon people’. 

Nonentities painfully immortalised by the sting 
of the butterfly crowd the pages of what is 
primarily a packed record of Whistler’s pranks, 
oddities, and wounding wit—and therefore a 
lively and readable book. Among them stalk 
bigger game: Ruskin, Wilde, Swinburne, and that 
one disciple who preserved his skin and his soul 
in the encounter, W. R. Sickert. If it was un- 
comfortable to be Whistler’s enemy it was finally 


¢ 


. fatal—as it seems in one example after another 


—to be his friend. Yet George du Maurier, who 
later had to suppress a literary caricature of him, 
found him in the early Paris days a genius, a 
giant, ‘a wonder and a darlipe ”. And Sickert, 
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five years after the Master’s death and undeterred 
by one of the normal estrangements, could write 
that he had been ‘a beacon of light and happi- 
ness to everyone who was privileged to come 
within its comforting and brightening rays’. His 
newest biographer, who gives so many engaging 
or appalling examples of the artist rampant, tells 
us also of unconsidered acts of kindness to the 
anonymous, and a hospitality rather like that 
of Samuel Johnson to the lame dogs who crossed 
his threshold. 

Other men, even other painters, even other 
painters who had to struggle for’ recognition, 
have stood five feet four inches high without 
being quite so pugnacious. Seeking further ex- 
planation, Mr. Pearson points to the confusion 
of Whistler’s otigin; his lack of an accepted 
nationality. He finds also that the iron entered 
his soul by stages: and some of them, such as 
the legal affair with Ruskin, are credible enough. 
He has taken care with his evidence, often 
rejecting Whistler’s own and improved version 
of a battle of wits. He has put it all together 
very ably, with no more reference than his 
purpose requires to the painter’s art in itself— 
and just a hint that devotion to his art was the 
dynamic of his whole life. To his art, or to a 
larger cause? This can still be argued, and there 
is still smoke over the battlefield. What, really, 
was it all about, and why was it so ferocious 
an affair? From the Victorian decorum of to- 
day’s revolution in the arts, with nothing more 
explosive than a few bibulous minutes at a 
Royal Academy banquet, one looks back with an 
unsatisfied wonder at the all-in wrestling of the 
past. 


Emily Dickinson. By Richard Chase. 
Methuen. 16s. 

Letters of Emily Dickinson. Introduction 
by Mark Van Doren. Gollancz. 21s. 


Enormous thoughts and—occasionally—stag- 
gering images contained in stanzas resembling 
those frail but crudely shaped bottles of thin 
glass in which the Romans collected their tears 
—such is the general effect of Emily Dickinson’s 
poems. They dre a revelation to any reader of 
sensitivity and since they certainly have qualities 


of greatness, to some loyal enthusiasts—amongst . 


them her most recent biographer, Richard 
Chase, and Mark Van Doren, editor of her 
Letters—they will always remain great. But to 
others, Emily Dickinson will seem one of the 
most exasperating geniuses who ever lived. She 
seems to have had no conception of metre out- 
side that contained in the stanzas of Hymn 
Books. An iambic line with four stresses 
occasionally varied by ones with three or five 
were the rhythms into which her thoughts auto- 
matically flowed, and she knew none other. 

A play and a ballet have been made of her 
life—which has the advantage of romantic soli- 
tude leaving plenty to the imagination. Her 
biographer though, is at the disadvantage that 
there is very little to say. Emily Dickinson was 
born in the New England town of Amherst, in 
December 1830. She was brought up in a Puritan 
family with Puritan ideas which she never 
revolted against but which had the effect of 


‘ leading her into retirement and preventing her, 


to all intents and purposes, from ever leaving 
home. As her letters show, she corresponded 
with her family and with a few friends, most 
important of whom was the editor T. W. 
Higginson to whom she first submitted her 
poems, and who had the intelligence to be struck 
by them. She is supposed to have been—without 
anyone but her biographers saying so—in love 
with the Rev. Charles Wadsworth, a parson with 
views even more Calvinist than her own. 

The thinning away of her talent through her 
narrow environment, hatred of society, dis- 
appointed love and perhaps also a certain 
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affectation which is not inconsistent with utter 
sincerity—was her tragedy. There remain her 
qualities of sensibility which command delight, 
affection, and even a certain awe. Her letters are 
full of passages of. wonderful observation of 
nature, touched to life with a wit which springs 
out of her personality like the flush on a delicate 
cheek: ‘Even the hens “are touched with the 
things of Bourbon, and make Republicans like 
me feel strangely out of scene. . . . Mother went 


- rambling, and came in with a burdock on her 


shawl, so we know that the snow has perished 
from the earth. Noah would have liked mother ’. 

One has a picture in these two volumes of 
Emily Dickinson’s lonely life, shut for weeks and 
months in her room where she nevertheless 
managed to have the most poignant feelings of 
sympathy for other people, and to be over- 
whelmingly affected by their sorrows. But that 
Mr. Mark Van Doren should describe her as 
one of the world’s finest letter writers, seems 
amazing. In her letters she strikes off sparks and 
flakes of pure poztry—as she does also in her 
poems. They are beautiful and touching. But 
in one most important respect they are com- 
pletely unrevealing: they say almost nothing of 
consequence about poetry, her art. They do, 
however, tell us a good deal about her life and 
personality, and if they do not contain her ideas 
about poetry, there are many passages having the 
qualities which delight the lovers of her poems. 


T’ao the Hermit. Sixty poems by T’ao 
CWien (A.D. 365-427). Translated by 
William Acker. 


Thames and Hudson. 15s. 

Each. generation, contemplating the contem- 
porary world, gains thereby a clearer insight into 
certain aspects of history. Our modern experi- 
ence of bureaucracy brings us into closer 
sympathy with those who have endured such 
systems in the past. Vastly different as the old 
Chinese officialdom was from ours, this is the 
familiar link which makes us warm to Li Po and 
Po Chi-i. T’ao Ch’ien lived three or four cen- 
turies earlier than they, but already in his day 
there was a reaction against state service. To read 
that he refused one minor civil service appoint- 
ment after another is to take him to heart at 
once. 

Service at the capital might have its com- 
pensations, but there was always the possibility 
of long exile in a post far away on the borders. 
To this T’ao preferred the struggle for sub- 
sistence on his small estate, with his books, his 
lute, and his wine-cup to help him to sustain 
life when there’ was nothing to be done in the 
fields. He wrote simple verses about country life 
and the swift course of nature, pervaded with an 
escapist philosophy and a gentle melancholy at 
the transience of life. He lived before Chinese 
poetry was bedevilled by excessive literary 
allusion, so that his words come to us over the 
centuries and the frontiers with a remarkable 
freshness; he could paint a scene with an 
admirable economy and directness. Walter de la 
Mare once wrote of Edward Thomas’ poems, 
‘ They. tell, not so much of rare, exalted, chosen 
moments, of fleeting inexplicable intuitions, but 
of Thomas’ daily and, one might say, common 
experience. They proceed from a saturation, like 
that of Gideon’s fleece; from contemplation 
rather than from sheer energy of insight’. All 
this might also be said of T’ao’s verse. Indeed 
the comparison might be pressed even further. 
There is in both men an air of solitude and 
melancholy, of individualism and unworldliness, 
together with a deep love of the countryside and 
a contentment with the simple things of life. 

Chinese poetry loses much in translation. Mr. 
Acker has avoided the temptation to make good 
these losses by introducing images which are 
foreign to the original. Tackling his problem 
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without startling technical innovations, he has 
produced renderings which are both smooth and 
accurate, and which compare very favourably 
with previous English versions of the poems he 
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translates. An introduction attempts to give 
background to the poems, and there is an appen- 
dix which may give some idea of the difficulty 
of translating Chinese poetry. Readers who are 


New Novels 
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looking for the heroic, the dramatic, the macabre, 
or the obscure should not open this book, but 
those who enjoy the rarer pleasures of the best 
Chinese verse will not be disappointed. 


Young Men Waiting. By Chapman Mortimer. Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. 
A Bubu of Montparnasse: By Charles-Louis Philippe. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 10s. 6d. 
Rowan Berry Wine. By Dorothy Cowlin. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
. By Louise de Vilmorin. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Madame de 


FAULT with many postic novels is that 
they are written in a kind of pseudo- 
poetic language which reaches after prose 

poetry. Mr. Chapman Mortimer’s novel is an 
exception. It is a prose narrative of experiences 
which are always poetic. The events he describes 
exist on a border-line of living where reality 


merges into dream. His novel shows that though 


poetry is poetry, poetic experience takes place in 
the daily life of prose. 
Three young men, art students in Paris in the 
- 1920s, are friends of the kind who undeliberately 
but instinctively drift together, because their 
passions, dreams, and aspirations join, different 
_ and even opposed as are their characters. Between 
them Bull, Paco, and O’Connell form a little 
world of the studio where they paint from the 
nude, the restaurant where there is Jennie, the 
proprietor’s daughter, and their love affairs. Into 
this life arrives a young man whom they dub 
‘Lord Fanny’. He is known as this throughout the 
story, and finally comes to think of himself by 
the name. He is drawn to ‘ the wonderful young 
men’ by his passionate admiration. To him 
they seem artists in their work and their lives, 
different, yet complementary to one another 
in achievements and behaviour. Bull has physical 
strength and great talent, ‘Barcelona Paco’ is 
supposed to write poetry and be a ‘genius’, 
O’Cennell has child-like faith. For their part, 
they regard Fanny with the hostility a clique 
feels for an intruder. He seems to them affected, 
going around as he does always accompanied by 
his dog. They think he is a virgin, they are 
maliciously pleased to find they can easily make 
him blush, they are exasperated because he draws 
beautifully and because Jennie—Paco’s mistress, 
loved by Bull—makes a pass at him. 

Actually, Fanny is waiting for his friend 
Anna, who appears at the end of the story. 
Waiting, he is in a condition of living and 
not living, imagining the lives of Bull, Paco, 
and O’Connell—especially Paco, known as the 
Black Swan. His imaginative life is the letter he 
writes and does not write to Anna describing 
these people. Mr. Mortimer’s strange story—full 
of lights and shades and ambiguities, and painted 
as though freshly into wet, shifting shadows— 
creates the lived dreams of men who are artists 
(art students, rather), all of them preoccupied 
with their visions, at that stage of life when per- 

’ sonal relations seem everything, and yet remain 
fluid, uncertain, dangerous. I have not read a 
book about painters in which their paintings 
seemed so imminent—if I had the skill, I feel 
that I could paint-Bull’s canvases, with his black 
door in every one of them, and draw Fanny’s 
drawing into which he has written his letter to 
Anna. Apart from their works, everything else 
is vivid but moving pictures, of the streets, the 
restaurant, the studios, the railway station— 
pictures. which owe something to the technique 
of the cinema. 

The jealousy Beaveen Paco and Bull has a 
tragic ending, provoked perhaps by the presence 
of Fanny. The situation between the young men 
is not sufficiently explicit. Despite their intelli- 

- gence and gifts, Paco and Bull are rather dumb 
oxen. All the same their death has its own kind 


live inwardly. 


of obscure inevitability. Although not sufficiently 
explained, as action it is entirely convincing. 
This book is an account of the meetings and 
conflicts between dream and reality, in the lives 
of highly imaginative’ people with the gifts to 
‘Imagination was all very well, 
but it had fallen so far short of reality that he 
had not much use for it now. He didn’t need it, 
he thought, yet it was still there, and he still 
made use of it, if only in a practical way’. Such 
are the reflections of Fanny at the end. Perhaps 
Mr. Mortimer here touches on something which 
is unsatisfactory in this novel, despite its achieve- 
ment. The book itself is too much a means of 
living his own imaginative life and he has not 
made use of imagination in a way which fully 
objectifies it. All the same it is an immensely 
interesting book which makes one realise the 
potentialities of the novel in the hands of a 
writer like Mr. Mortimer. It renews one’s sense 
of the wonder of life. 

The Paris of Charles-Louis Philippe’s minor 
masterpiece—appearing now in a new edition of 
the uneven translation of Laurence Vail for the 
first time in England, though for years it has 
been obtainable abroad—is not so far removed as 
one might expect from that of Chapman 
Mortimer. It is the Paris of the Boulevard to 
which young people are drawn from the pro- 
vinces and abroad, by a passion for life, intelli- 
gence, and beauty. Bubu of Montparnasse is 
concerned primarily with a young man called 
Pierre Hardy who comes from the provinces, 
and who becomes involved with a Paris prostitute 
called Berthe, whose regular lover, Maurice, a 
man without any visible means of subsistence, is 
the ‘ Bubu’ of the title. 

No writer has ever expressed better than 
Philippe the magnetism of the sensuous living 
of Parisians, the Paris of the Seine where ‘ the 
boats, lit to the depths of their souls, split the 
water’s gown with a wide, accurate gesture’. 
This is a young man’s novel (Philippe died at 
the age of thirty-five) but in its account of 
sensuality as an almost spiritual desire to im- 
merse one’s whole bei ing into a surrounding 
stream of city life it is serious, and has that kind 
of integrity which purifies a squalid subject. 
Charles-Louis Philippe describes his pimps and 
prostitutes with a sympathy which never sinks 
into sentimentality, though in the last pages 
there are religious overtones one\cannot quite 
accept. But perhaps the main protagonist of his 
book is syphilis: a disease which has inspired 
noble literature. Syphilis is the inhuman rock 
against which the human bodies and spirits of 
his Bubu and Berthe and Pierre are shattered. 
It is a brutal and cruel force, made mysterious 
by something of vindictive retribution in its 
action. It has that about it which if it seems 
moral, yet also seems monstrously unjust. The 
book has the freshness of an absolutely sincere 
work by a young man who combines sensuous 
passion with unconventional courage. 

Nothing could be more remote from Bubu’s 
Montparnasse than the camp on the Yorkshire 
moors in Miss Cowlin’s Rowan Berry Wine 
where two tweedy married archaeologists, sur- 
rounded by a chorus of their students, wrestle 


with their marital problems. The opening page 
finds Stella Furness deciding to sleep apart from 
her husband, Roger, because she attributes her 
recent insomnia to “the increased sonority and 
persistency of his snores’. However, unbedded 
from him though remaining wedded, things do 
not go well in the burrows. She grows more 
and more irritated by his appearance and habits: 
particularly his way of pulling a piece of loose 
skin out at his elbow, like a piece of chewing 
gum. Still more annoying, admiring female 
students surround him on the site while he talks 
to them about North Yorkshire Bronze Age tools. 
Into this situation, Joyce Pennock, redolent of 
fashion and make-up, appears, wreaking havoc 
in the-hearts of the skin-peeling campers, whom 
the sun has made more physical, while rendering 
them superficially perhaps less appetising. Joyce’s 
style of conversation is as uninhibited as her 
dress: ‘ Aren’t you going to do anything about 
your face?’ she asks Stella, to which Stella 
very rightly replies: ‘ Nothing at all! ’ Joyce’s 
sophisticated charms reduce Roger to a pulp of 
adoration. And for a moment she responds to 
them. Meanwhile Stella’s frustrated virtues do 
not go unscathed. An effeminate student called 
Conrad, in a flutter of mother-transference, 
seduces her one morning at the edge of a bathing 
pool. He does not care to have the incident re- 
ferred to afterwards. The novel ends with Roger 
and Stella overcoming their physical aversion for 
one another, through the action of middle-aged 
love’s mutual faute de mieux. 

Paradoxically, Miss Cowlin’s book shows 
much more consciousness of physical details 
than Philippe’s. Everyone would agree, I sup- 
pose, that Philippe’s book was not for ‘ young 
people’. But if I were a young person and read 
Rowan Berry Wine, I would certainly be pre- 
disposed for a flight to the Montparnasse of 
Bubu away from the Yorkshire moors of the 
Change of Life. All the same, here is a novel 
which states fearlessly the grimmer side of 
married middle life, when love requires grit 
rather than salt. It would have been still more 
serious in its implications if it had turned into 
the howling farce which it just borders on being. 
It is written too much from the Woman’s Angle. 

Madame de is all about some 
diamonds which a great lady who has contracted 
debts sells without telling her husband. She pre- 
tends that they are stolen ...and then he buys 
them back again . . . they have many more 
adventures, symbolic of the lives of elegant 
people moving in an elegant world. The moral 
that these people also have sensibility is too 
heavily underlined by the death-scene at the end, 
with husband and lover (the Ambassador) on each 
side of Madame de ’s bed. It has style, 
nostalgia and charm, and at moments makes one 
feel a wild regret for bejewelled candelabras and 
ambassadors with nothing but personal engage- 
ments. It is well translated by Lord Norwich. If 
one’s friend can read French the French edition 
will spare him the enfeebling illustrations which 
mar this edition. Which reminds me _ that 
Leonard Rosoman’s illustrations to Bubu of 
Montparnasse are excellent. 

STEPHEN SPENDER 
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TELEVISION 
No Distinction 


Str JOHN BARBIROLLI’S first television appear- 
ance with his Hallé Orchestra, in the seriés called 
‘The Conductor Speaks’, brings up the question 
of script-reading, that inferior talent inflicted on 
us by sound broadcasting. Parenthetically, I 
found it an enervating experience to be present 
at a gala stage show in which renowned radio 
personalities were seen advancing towards the 
microphones, script in hand, to receive, the 


acclamations of a packed house. Television is 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


less than was expected 
to sustain the intended 
illusion. Programmes 
of this kind are obvi- 
ously full of  unre- 
vealed snags for a pro- 
ducer. ‘ Alcohol’ per- 
sisted in remaining as 
unsatisfactory as a 
poorly developed 
photograph. A pity, 
because it had a point 
to make of social im- 


Television cameras were used for the first time in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, in the programme on November 23: banners in the Garter Chapel, 


and part of the, roof 


helpful to restore the accomplishment and the 
dignity of remembered lines. Barbirolli remem- 
bering was more effective than Barbirolli reading, 
though one surmised that he may have had 
private reasons for preferring a script. In him 
television introduced to us an eminently attrac- 
tive personality, whose choice of music for the 
occasion no doubt sent ninth waves of en- 
thusiasm rolling through his great outside audi- 
ence. The appreciation of many of us also took 
in the fact that here is a conductor who, combin- 
ing humour with authority, has refreshingly few 
extravagances of gesture. The cameras did not 
always serve him as well as he deserved: they 
gave us too many blurred long shots of the or- 
chestra. The programme was an 
event in what otherwise has 
been a fortnight of hardly dis- 
tinguished television. 

Absence of enterprise has 
been shown in product'on rather 
than in subjects. I am thinking 
of ‘Matters of Medicine’, in 
particular, the programme 
which had alcoholism for its 
theme. By what formula I 
would have dealt with it I do 
not know. The producer, 
Andrew Miller Jones, appeared 
to share my indecision. He has 
a record of high competence in 
devising these documentary pro- 
grammes and his ‘ Matters of 
Life and Death’ series of a year 
or so ago demonstrated not only 
enterprise but inspiration. That 
was the missing quality: the 
programme was pervaded by an 
apparently ineradicable drab- 
ness. The lady doctor may have 
been qualified in every sense. 
She did not convince me and 
neither did her patient, the re- 
formed drunkard. Dragging in 
Eamonn Andrews did perhaps 


recognise that there 
may be inherent diffi- 
culties in this kind of 
undertaking too, I can 


imagine that when 
television wants to 
send its men and 


equipment from one 
B.B.C. region to 
another the files swell 
with memoranda about 
way leaves and other 
important permissions. 
This could help to ex- 
plain the formlessness 


As seen by the viewer: Sir John Barbirolli, and the percussion of the Hallé 
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Orchestra in action in ‘ The Conductor Speaks’ 


portance. The dia- 
grams were ingenious, 
some of the best we 
have had. 

Not much that is 
complimentary can be 
said, either, about the 
production side of the 
latest in the ‘ About 
Britain’ series, in 
which we were visually 
transported to Bath. 
Let us be fair and 


of the Bath programme, as of others in the series. 

I have said, and I say dgain, that this series 
has never been quite worthy of the richness of 
the opportunity it commands, Its approach is 
like that of an undergraduate patronising a don, 
nor is the fault relieved by the wit which might 
redeem it. Instead, our historical heritage is 
shoved through the cathode, tube with the un- 
inspired ruthlessness of a manufacturing process, 
a Shakespearean quotation being popped in now 
and again to give it flavour. Bath did not get 
justice from television, which overlooked one of 
its most fascinating relics, the feet-worn stone 


Two scenes from ‘ Aircraft of Britain ’, televised on November 19 at the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company’s assembly hangar at Bristol: the construction of the 


Scene from ‘ Matters of Medicine—Alcohol’: a motorist being tested to see if alcohol 
slows down his reaction to an emergency 


fuselage of the first production model ‘ Britannia’, and the second prototype 


in the hangar Photographs: John Cura 
from which the Romans 
plunged into the water. Or was 
that destroyed in the war? 
‘About Britain’, in short, is a 
television series which needs 
writing. In that matter, as per- 
haps in more, it has something 
to learn from the best editions 
of sound radio’s ‘Country 
Magazine ’. 

‘Public Enquiry’. on rent re- 
strictions, - yielded a crop of 
mixed but by no means con- 
fused points of view, and the 
complaint to be laid against it 
is that for its purposes the pro- 
gramme was not given enough 
time. From the start one sensed 
that the chairman was clock- 
bedevilled and it was impossible 
as well as impracticable for him 
not to communicate his anxiety 
to everyone else, including the 
viewers. A full hour would not 
be too long, though it might be 
long enough. There are those 
who would say that inventing a 
collective noun for a group of 
solicitors calls for restraint 
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rather than ingenuity. The legal panel which met 
in the Lesser Free Trade Hall, Manchester, to 
discuss this problem was composed of amiable 
men of differing political colour decently united 
in recognising the human aspects of the landlord 
and tenant relationship. In terms of personality, 
the Labour Member of Parliament for Oldham 
West appeared to have the firmest grip on those 
out in front. It was odd, considering the nature 
of the discussion, that no woman in the hall was 
blandished into taking part. 

~ Thinking it over, last Friday night’s edition 
of ‘In the News’, presenting four members of 


~ the House of Lords, requires me to modify my 


remark that recent television has been undis- 
tinguished. It was not merely a novelty: it was 
a civilised contribution to tzlevision debate, 
admirably reflecting the tone’and temper of the 
place whence the participants had come and by 
comparison making its immediate predecessor in 
the series seem a shoddy affair: 

Unexplained camera jerkiness tended to 
blemish Sunday evening’s programme from St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. Subject, marvellous: 
presentation, disappointing. 

REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA - 
With Hard Labour 


“WHERE'S MY Oxford Dictionary?’ said the 
voice from the radio set; ‘This chapter won’t go 
right’. The speaker, an untried author, was 
obviously working very hard; and, as the play, 
“Forsaking All Other’ (Home), wore on, I knew 
that the dramatists, Hilda Vaughan and Laurier 
Lister, were working uncommonly hard as well. 
I could not get them out of my mind. Always 
they were there, anxious at the typewriter. Before 
the hour had ended, I began to feel that, just as 
one yields to the insidious beat of “The Cocktail 
Party ’, and talks in Eliotese long after the voices 
are silent, so now I should inevitably get up from 
my chair and say to an alarmed wife: ‘ They 
have a meaning like little commonrcandles lighted 
before a shrine ’, or ‘ We’ve stood up to the wear- 
and-tear of a workaday marriage’, or ‘It’s a 
good thing I’ve learned to interpret your poetic 
shorthand’. Maybe people do talk like this at 
moments of tension: we know that Bernard, in 
The Young Visiters, once ejaculated hoarsely: 
“T love you so intensly that if you say no I shall 
perforce dash my body to the brink of yon 
muddy river ’. Agreed; but, throughout this play, 
I seemed to be conscious that the chapter 
wouldn’t go right. 

It was unlucky, because the husband and wife, 
fumbling ‘through their difficulties, appeared so 
often to be on the point of coming alive. When- 
ever David Markham and Mary Wimbush had 


got me thoroughly interested, one or the other 


of the dramatists (so I imagined) would rush in 
with a slip of paper and murmur, ‘Say this’. 
And off we would go again in a world of literary 
emotions. It was honest hard labour; the speakers 
and the producer, Wilfrid’ Grantham, -did all 
they could to help us. as 

There was a similar sense of contrivance in 
what I can only call a mosaic-play, ‘In the 
Shadow of the Cathedral’ (Light). There, in a 
world once tended carefully by Hugh Walpole, 
various persons in a cathedral-city spent a day 
of toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing. Guy Rawlence 
and Denis Constanduros took us to one group 
after another; and now and then, as in the little 
Food Office scene, with Barbara Leake using a 
clipped-privet voice, we were genuinely im- 
pressed. But as a rule the matter was obvious. 
We ought to have been surprised, and we were 
not. Through the streets of the city moved the 
authors, gamely doing their job. Birth, marriage, 
death; a very hot day; the voice of Robert Harris 


did not allow the horse to win. 
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to glorify the narration. All very well. Alas, shall 
I remember it? I don’t think so. 

Certainly I shall remember ‘The Wandering 
Jew’ (Light) for the sake of Donald Wolfit. He 
tore through the periods like a high wind: a 
grand attacking performance. This sustained 
tushing was always useful old-style ‘ theatre’; 
surprisingly, its hither-and-thither made good 
radio. Nobody would commend Temple 
Thurston’s prose manner; yet, for some reason, 
we are less conscious of the author behind such 
a phgase as ‘Cease thy groans! ... We would 
know who is this stranger knight who jousts 
today ’, than we are of the striving behind much 
stilted modern dialogue. It is, I think, a question 
of relish. Where one author is enjoying himself, 
the other 1s too patently in hard labour. 

In the past I have found ‘Life with the 
Lyons’ (Light) to be desperately hard work. The 
latest affair, about a hole in the road, proved, I 
thought, to be much funnier, though perhaps it 
was because I was recovering from a bad cold. 
I liked the watchman who proposed to move his 
furniture to his new hole, and who proposed to 
vote from it at the next election; and I sympa- 
thised with his memories of a happy past in 
mid-Oxford Street where he had a garden with 
honeysuckle. I could have done, too, with more 
of the town-hall clerk who had not spent six 
years in repertory for nothing. I shall look for- 
ward, less dubiously, to another meeting with 
the Lyons, though the pleasures of this last 
number were all outside the family. For the rest, 
“Rich on Sixpence’ (Home) was merely an 
anecdote about a fortune, a racehorse, and the 
Derby, sustained with good cheer by Susan 
Richards. It was to the author’s credit that he 
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THE SPOKEN WORD 
Old Age 


TO PERSUADE four distinguished old men to talk, 
each in turn, about old age seemed, when ‘ The 
Experience of Age’ caught my eye in the Radio 
Times, a bright idea for a broadcast, and so it 
seemed to Ronald Hambleton whose idea it was. 
‘Nothing could be easier, I thought’, he wrote 
in an article in the Radio Times, ‘ than to block 
out a programme on old age’. But, he ruefully 
admits, it didn’t work out quite so simple as he 
had supposed. Nor—although it was highly 
interesting, as it could not fail to be with 
Bertrand Russell, Laurence Housman, Gilbert 
Murray, and: Walter de la Mare as the four 
contributors—was it as good-as I had expected. 
The reasons for this are not far to seek. In the 
first place, Mr. Hambleton employed the method 
of the interview which, far more often than not, 
casts the chilly light of artificiality on the pro- 


ceedings. It has, besides, the great disadvantage , 


of forcing on the person interviewed a catechism 
containing many questions in which he is not 


_ interested and of breaking up the free expression 
of his views and experiences into a spasmodic - 


conversation whose direction is dictated by the 
interviewer. Moreover, the kind of questions 
which came foremost in Mr. Hambleton’s mind 
were not of a kind to stimulate an expansive 
loquacity. ‘I wanted each of them’, he wrote 
in his article, ‘to give me their views on loss of 
memory, and grasp of detail, and their sense of 
the passage of time, and the retirement into the 
easy-chair’, and, aghast at this list, I almost 
expected him to add ‘irritability’, ‘loss of 
teeth’, and ‘those periodic twinges of sciatica’. 
Only a hypochondriac would be warmed to elo- 
quence by negative questions such as these. But 
why any questions? Why not have invited each 
contributor simply to prepare at leisure and then 


broadcast his views on old age? Mr. Hamble- 
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ton’s function would then have been simply to 
supply a link between each talk and add, per- 
haps, a brief summary at -the end. 
However, although the method was unfortu- 
nate, this was a programme which I would be 
sorry to have missed. After all, there was not 
much fear that such speakers would send us 
listeners empty away. Lord Russell distinguished 
between being old and feeling old. He himself 
does not feel old but knows himself to be so. 
He knows from experience that he can no longer 
work seven hours a day and that a twenty-mile 
walk would tire him; but for him the chief 
effect of old age it not physical weakness but 
fixity of mental habit which, for instance, makes 
it difficult for him to feel at home in the new 
physics with its totally different approach. 
Gilbert Murray regretted that nowadays he is 
unable to appreciate modern poetry and art and 


‘explained this very illuminatingly by pointing 


out that he has lived through one age of taste 
into a new one which is sharply out of key with 
its predecessor. Another confession was that he 
is now able to watch a cricket match without 
wanting to take part in it. Mr. de la Mare spoke 
of the furtive approach of old age and truly 
remarked that we are not continuously conscious 
of growing older..What happens is that at long 
intervals we wake up one morning and say, 
“Bless my soul! Am I really as old as that?’ 

In a programme called ‘The Past -Around 
Us’, the first of five, three speakers dealt with 
age on a vaster scale. Their subject was Dart- 
moor, the ‘ great plateau of granite rearing itself 
up in the heart of Devon... its surface broken 
up by deep valleys and littered with huge piles 
of granite rock’, which has been inhabited 
almost continuously for 4,000 years. From the 
facts and theories discussed in simple terms by 
the speakers there emerged a fascinating vision 
of local history. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
“Norma” Revived 


THE LOUD SNIFFS and ostentatious yawns with 
which the revival of ‘Norma’ was greeted by 
some of my august colleagues are the more 
astonishing when one recollects that these same 
pens run to superlatives whenever some obscure 
opera is performed with more enthusiasm than 
competence by the Hambore Junction Choral 
Union or a bunch of undergraduates. My eyes 
opened wider still when I saw Holst’s ‘ Savitri’, 
done in St. Pancras Town Hall, praised by the 
critics who damned Bellini at Covent Garden. 
Now Holst’s little work is a masterpiece of its 
kind, and, as we heard on the air last week, the 
title-part was beautifully sung by April Cantelo. 
My point is that ‘ Savitri’ relies, exactly like 
‘Norma’, on barely supported vocal melody. 
Like Holst’s, Bellini’s melody is self-sufficient. 

Not only do the ‘vapid’ tunes of Bellini’s 
“tedious’ opera sound to my ear enchantingly 
fresh and beautiful, but the drama itself is quite 
astonishingly well presented in the music. To 
appreciate this it was, of course, necessary to 
hear and understand what was being sung. It is 
really ridiculous of those who neither know 
Italian nor take the trouble to remedy that defect 
by studying the libretto in detail, to complain 
that they are bored. On that principle a perform- 
ance of ‘Hamlet’ by the best cast imaginable 
would ‘for long stretches bore any foreign audi- 
ence ignorant of English. This may or may not 
be an argument for opera in English. For my 
part I was profoundly grateful for this accom- 
plished and highly professional performance, to 
which I listened twice (in theatre and at home) 
with admiration and enjoyment. 

The greatest pleasure came from the singing 
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Love to find my ski-legs again. This £25 
business is a bit of a squeeze. But | 
reckon Cooks have worked out a few 
answers. Must get their programme. I'll 
drop a p.c. tonight. 


Where’s that SUN ” : 


Brr-h-rrh! It’s chilly these days. Must 
warm these old bones. | wonder where? 
Cooks might havea clue. Must ask them. 
A couple of weeks in the South of France 
might do. 


Have a word with COOKS 


Send for ‘Winter Sports’ or ‘Winter Sunshine’ to Dept. UH/1/NJ, 
~ Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., Berkeley Street, London, W.1, or branches; or 
any office of Dean & Dawson. 


Chilton Shavers prove that the luxury of. electric dry shaving 
is within the reach of all. Use a KUB or BUK and experience 
the comfort and joy which they alone can bring. When the 
shaver head has passed over your face you can caress a 
cooler, clearer skin than ever. No soap, no brush, no water, 
no blades. So i inexpensive, itrouble free and fully. guaranteed 
for 12 months. 


DUAL VO LTAG E KU B 95)/- You won’t see many “UNICORNS” about, and never in the shops. 


For these fabulous briefcases are as rare as the skill of the 


craftsmen who make them to individual order. Yet a UNICORN, 
slim but capacious, and hand-finished in English hide, is a 
: surprisingly reasonable buy, because you pay only workbench prices. 
“oe Ofest Two interior foolscap compartments and zip-sealed 
é tainable only section for overnight things. Capacious exterior zip 
direct fromthe cralts-"" pocker for newspap ag books, etc. English lever lock 
men who make them. gy fittings of soli brass. Single handle. 


Press studs 
Prompt dispatch. in, the base for slimming. Size 17” x 11%" in golden 


Complete satisfaction tan, brown or black smooth polished hide at 9 guineas; 
ELECTRIC DRY SHAVE RS guaranteed or pur- of” in genuine selected pigskin (golden 

: = chase price refunded ae or peta an shades) at se 
F ‘, 12. guineas. atching zip folio 4 
arse cases, size 16" x 10%” available 
separately at £2.5.0. and z 

- £2.15.0 respectively. Tax 
free ane Ped: Hees in U.K. 


' A Zi 


Made by Chilton Electric Products. Ltd., Hungerford, Berks, England Bex 
and obtainable from All Good Chemists (Boots, Timothy Whites, etc.), E : 
Electrical and Ironmongery Shops and Stores } Unicorn Leather Co. Lid. (Dept. L. 11) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lanes - 
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of Ebe Stignani. Here was style, indeed, a fine 
control of phrasing coupled with the utmost 
clarity of diction. Her example seemed to stimu- 
late Maria Callas (Norma) to her best efforts. 
For ‘ Casta diva’, sung so gently that it hardly 
got across the footlights, was disappointing and 
the singer seemed to imagine that an occasional 
Pasta-like gesture, arm raised and finger point- 
ing, sufficed for acting. But in the ear-ravishing 
ducts with Adalgisa her singing took on a 
greater suppleness and variety of expression, 
while one or two passages of recitative were 


_really electrifying. After a poor beginning on the 


first night Mirto Picchi developed into an excel- 
lent Pollione, both robust and lyrical. The bass, 
alas! was woofy, and the chorus too tame for 
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savage Gauls. Vittorio Gui directed the perform- 
ances with his customary sympathy and brought 
such life to Bellini’s score that clichés about ‘ the 
great guitar’ ought to have been forgotten. I 
know no movement in opera which achieves by 
such economy of means so much dramatic gran- 
deur and tragic expressiveness as the ensemble 
beginning with Norma’s ‘ Qual cor tradisti’. 
The visit of the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra compelled our admiration for the sheer 
beauty of tone produced, notwithstanding some 
squawkiness in the wood-winds. The outstand- 
ing feature of their playing last week was the 
translucency, almost luminosity, of the texture. 
The balance between the various instruments was 
perfect and one could hear them also as indi- 
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viduals. Notably the trumpets rang out without 
sticking out of their context. Clemens Krauss’ 
interpretations of the classics, however, were a 
shocking surprise to an admirer of his perform- 
ances. of Strauss—his new recording of ‘Ein 
Heldenleben’ is superb—and I confess that I 
prefer to these Viennese mannerisms the down- 
right North German integrity of Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt, though, truth to tell, his reading of 
the ‘Eroica’ Symphony was less inspired than 
usual and the playing of the B.B.C. Orchestra 
sounded almost unbearably coarse. The little 
boys blue in the Trio blew up their horns so 
wildly that one supposed a whole herd of cows 
loose in the corn. 
DYNELEY Hussey 
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The Requiem in Modern Times 


Stanford’s Requiem will be broadcast 


HE Requiem Mass, or to give it its true, 
hieratic, and distinctive description, the 
Missa pro defunctis, is in the first, and 
in the eyes of many the only proper, 
place a part of the Roman rite. Its equivalent 
in the Anglican rite, if indeed such exists at 
all, is the Order for the Burial of the Dead. 
How far apart in meaning and manner the two 
expressions of emotion-are can-be gauged in the 
musical settings. Croft’s Burial Service, not 


exaggeratedly described as the classic setting of * 


the Anglican ritual, is.of the utmost simplicity 
and allows the listener to apply or withhold 
his personal emotion at will. Verdi’s Requiem 
gives the listener no choice; he must either give 
in or go. 

And yet as one makes use of Verdi's name 


~ one realises that the choice is bad, the antithesis 


with Croft inexact’ and weak. For Verdi’s 
Requiem is not so much a possible part of the 
Roman rite as a wider, more universal expression 
of the dramatic elements that are inherent, for 
a superficial observer, within the framework of 
that powerfully descriptive service. And-un- 
doubtedly Verdi was, if not a superficial 
observer, at least an onlooker, an observer from 
the outside. Bruckner was closer to the dog- 
matic expression of ritual in the Roman Church, 
as close as was Croft in the Anglican, It is 
between Bruckner and Croft that the relation- 
ship can be felt; or at least dimly apprehended. 
Far apart as the two rites are, the setting by 
Bruckner has this much equivalence with that 
by Croft, that both wrote for the service of their 
Churches whereas other men, acting primarily 
as musicians, wrote Requiems that seem only at 
home in concert halls, Berlioz, Verdi and Dvorak 
among them. 

In separating the one type from the other no 
criticism of values is implied. A concert hall 
is as fruitful as a church in giving oppor- 
tunity for the twin states of contemplation and 
participation that are fundamental to listening 
in the one place, to worship in the other. It is 
only when a Requiem designed specifically for 
the one place is transported to the other that 
there occurs that slight feeling of unease which 
overcomes some people when Fauré’s Requiem 
is given ina concert hall or Verdi’s in a cathe- 
dral. It probably requires a purely artistic 
constitution to be able to stomach this and 
equally probably those who have only that miss 
as much of the spiritual as they gain of the 
aesthetic content. Recently Verdi in York.Min- 
ster was a shattering emotional experience and 


jt was not until some long time had elapsed 


By SCOTT GODDARD 


at 6.25 p.m. on Sunday, November 30, and Pizzetti’s at 7.30 p.m. on Tuesday, 


December 2 (both Home Service) 


that one realised that the profound — spiritual 
experience which the Church intends in a 
Requiem Mass had completely escaped one. One 
had participated in a performance, not a rite 
such as the ecclesiastical surroundings suggested, 
even demanded. Similarly in a performance of 
Fauré in the Albert Hall one has had the sensa- 
tion, listening to that suave, submissive music, 
that the work and its- surroundings at that 
moment were out of focus. 

Evidently then a modern setting of the 
Requiem can take its colour from one but not 
both of these situations. In Palestrina’s time 
only hallowed surroundings were’ available. 
Today the case is altered; contemplation of a 
rite and participation in its mysteries have to be 
transported, as best as may be, with the music 
as it crosses the road from sacred to secular 
surroundings. The music then ceases to be a 
vehicle carrying the thoughts of a worshipper to 
the Throne of Grace, and with that change the 
thing contemplated ceases to be a religious obser- 
vance and takes on the character of a perform- 
ance not so much to be contemplated as to be 
listened to. Participation is still strong, however, 
though in that too a change has operated. The 
spiritual and abstract, which works powerfully 
in the case of Palestrina’s five-part Missa pro 
defunctis, now becomes the close, almost com- 
pletely physical participation of an audience in 
a drama that is played out, as it were before 
their eyes. Above all, the fact of death is made 
inescapably apparent. The superb tune taken 
in the thirteenth century into the service of 
the CHurch and known as the ‘Dies irae’ is 
made to serve as foundation for a Dance of 
Death which Liszt expresses with all the para- 
phernalia of brilliant orchestra and glittering 
pianoforte solo. And, in the domain of the 
Requiem proper, the ‘ Dies irae’ becomes parti- 
cularly significant. Requiems may now be 
categorised as religious or secular, belonging, that 
is, to church or to concert hall, according to the. 
treatment of the ‘ Dies irae’ 

Of the modern settings of the Missa pro 
defunctis, some, the most massively popular, 
are frankly theatrical. (It must be explained 
that the term is used here in no pejorative 
sense, such as the more heedless opera 
enthusiasts accuse the rest of the world of 
employing; but to draw attention to the em- 
phasis on the dramatic which Handel carried 
over from his operas into his oratorios.) 
On the other hand there are those settings 
that keep about them a savour of sacerdotal 
eloquence; they are practically apt for ritual 


use in a way in which the other type is not. 

Berlioz includes the ‘Dies irae’ sequence, so 
does Verdi. Fauré excludes it, so too Guy 
Ropartz. Bruckner makes room for it and gives 
it the generalised intensity one expects from 
music written by a believer in Church dogma, 
which neither Berlioz nor Verdi appears to have 

zen. Berlioz and Verdi make use of the ‘ Dies 

irae’ to enhance the dramatic element in their 
vision. Verdi, the more theatrical operatic musi- 
cian of the two, and an Italian into the bargain, 
conjures up a vision of horrific intensity. 

Far distant from that blazing planet (1874) 
is the cool star which is Fauré’s Requiem (1888). 
There is no ‘ Dies irae’ sequence, no shudder of 
terror nor any such dramatic intensity. This is a 
Requiem remote from Verdi’s masterpiece in 
every particular and still in its own right a 
masterpiece. Nothing shows more clearly the 
difference in the two types of modern Requiem 
settings than a comparison of these two historic 
works. * 

Stanford’s Requiem (1897) and Pizzetti’s 
(1922) afford opportunity for a similar com- 
parison though the division is not so clear-cut 
and radical. In broad terms it may be said 
that Stanford’s, using a large chorus and orches- 
tra, with four soloists, is nearer to Verdi’s con- 
ception than Pizzetti whose Requiem is designed 
for unaccompanied chorus merely. For all that 
Pizzetti’s Requiem includes the ‘Dies irae’ 
within its perspective and therefore might be 
expected to produce dramatic contrasts, it is 
music that, like Bruckner’s, might be suitable 
for ritual purposes and susceptible to the kind 
of usage to which a. worshipper submits 
ecclesiastical music, demanding that it remain 
a background to the contemplation of a mystery. 
Thus it comes into fairly near relationship with 
the Requiems of Fauré, of Guy Ropartz (1938) 
and of Duruflé (1947). 

Stanford whose Requiem was written in 
memory of the painter Leighton, was an 
admirer of Verdi; and for Stanford to be an 
admirer meant to be a student. There are 
distinct traces of Verdi here. But it is signifi- 
cant that the influence has been fully and most 
intelligently assimilated into the English choral 
tradition. Dunhill, Stanford’s pupil and him- 
self a composer of repute, was right in placing 
it among the greatest modern settings of the 
Requiem. That verdict stands. But it is inter- 
esting that Dunhill felt compelled to add the 
rider ‘despite its undisguised indebtedness to 
Italian choralism’. It is a matter that hardly 
troubles a listener today. 
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It matters 
MATERIALLY 
what type of mattress 


you sleep on! 


Most good mattresses will 


provide a high degree of comfort 
but there is no superior to a mattress filled with ‘Curled Hair’ 
for comfort and hygiene. ‘Curled Hair’ provides a system 
oncleveneieeon which allows humidity to escape naturally, 
without losing warmth and cosiness. Always see the‘ Curled 


Hair’ tag when you buy. 
g yi y 


%& CURLED HAIR is a natural material which 
ensures hygiene, comfort and economy to a degree 
which no manufactured upholstery filling can match. 
It retains body heat but allows humidity to escape 
by perfect self-ventilation, is ‘ non-sweat’ and-odour- 
less ; does not crumble, break-up or lose its restlience 
and springiness in years of use and is non-inflam- 
mable. It can be re-sterilised whenever necessary, 
There is no other filling, however expensive, which 
can qualify in all these tests. 


Insist on CURLED HAIR for health and hygiene 
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T'S TGY STONE BUILDING 


2RICKS 


the model Christmas present,/ 


creative principles. With Lott’s 
Bricks, model villages can give 
realism to railway track layouts 
and other working models. Some 
bricks even have transparent 
windows ... show lights at night. 


LOTT’S CHEMISTRY SET 


Here’s « present every boy 
and girl dreams about! A 
real chemistry set right down 
to the last detail. Rows of 
glass bottles, up-to-date 
apparatus...chemicals and 
plenty of spares to come. No 


STOCKED BY TOY SHOPS EVERYWHERE 


Lott’s Stone Building Bricks, real- 
istic and indestructible, always 
capture a child’s interest .. . build- 
ing, demolishing, re-building, all 
the while discovering sound 


wonder boys become back- 

room boys... there’s hours 

of interest and real learning. 

Britain’s future scientists 

and chemists begin early 
. begin at home. 
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Protected by 
rld patents 
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rve BYLOGR 
VICTOR Myfely IRON 


BYLOCK ELESTRIC LTD., 


LEAVE |[T =~ 
—IT ELEVATES ITSELF 


ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


NATURE’S OWN FOODS... ; 


Cut yourself a generous half moon. 
Slice off the rind with reverence 
(and a very sharp knife), balance it 
deftly on the edge of buttered 
Ryvita—and bite. There’s good 
natural foods for you! As natural 
as eggs, honey, fruit, fish. 

Ryvita is a perfect natural food. 
Ryvita is pure wholesome rye. All 
of the rye. Energy-full rye that 
keeps you fit and slim and healthy. 
Be top of the tree with natural foods, 
Eat Ryvita for GO! 


By Appointment 

Ryvita Manufacturers to 
the late King George. VI 
Ryvita Company Limited, 
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HOW TO CHOOSE VEGETABLES 


AT THIS TIME OF YEAR the cabbage to buy is the 
autumn variety—that is the big, flat-topped, 
round kind. And the savoy, the bluish-green 
crinkly type of cabbage, is good eating now that 


the cold weather is here. When buying cabbage ~ 


do not get one with yellowing leaves, and beware 
_of one which has had its outside leaves stripped 
off: it has probably been in the shop several 
_ days. The heart may be perfectly sound but, all 
the same, the cabbage will be stale; it will have 
lost its flavour and nutritional value. Do not 
bother about occasional caterpillar holes in the 
leaves. It is freshness you should be after, so 
you want to look for a cabbage with a bright- 


green leaf, and crisp, firm leaf-ribs. In all 


green vegetables you have the main root and the 
leaf—and the arteries on the leaves bring water 
up from the roots. If a vegetable has been cut 
for several days, this water has evaporated: all 
the moisture has left the leaf, and so has most 
of the flavour. You can feel that the leaf is life- 
less; there is no spring in it. 

This loss of moisture takes place very quickly 
in spinach. When buying spinach, beware of 
crushed and bruised leaves. People are inclined 
to cram spinach into the basket and crush it 
_ down. Good spinach ought to be crisp: if you 

“break a fresh leaf you can feel the snap in it. 
But if you find, when you get it home, that 
your spinach is rather faded, please do not put 
it into a basin of water. Spinach deteriorates 
rapidly in water. Simply wrap the leaves in a 
damp tea-cloth and hang them in a draught, 
or leave them in a cool, airy cupboard. 

Far too many housewives prepare their vege- 
tables long before they are going to cook them. 
They throw them into a basin of water and let 
them soak there. In this way they lose all their 
flavour, for all the goodness seeps out into the 


eal is ~ 
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water. The soaking simply accelerates the 
process of evaporation. 

In buying brussels sprouts you want to look 
for the ones with smooth, tight leaves that look 
rather like bright green marbles. 

About cauliflowers: you want to avoid the 
mushroom-coloured ones. And, again, if the 
leaf is yellowing you can be sure the cauliflower 
is stale. But the condition of the curd—that is 
the most important thing to watch. The tighter 
the curd, the better and fresher the cauliflower. 
With the full-blown vegetable, you get all the 
little points opening out until they look like a 
bunch of chipolatas. The size of cauliflowers is 
largely a matter of variety. 

In general, I wish housewives would insist on 
more variety in vegetables. We growers can pro- 
duce all sorts of delicious vegetables in this 
country. But the shops are not interested because 
they say the housewife is not interested. For 
example, beet tops are delicious. So are turnip 
tops—personally I prefer them to cabbage—and 
they are most nutritious. But much good food 
like this is just tipped into the garbage as soon 
as it is stripped from the plant. It is vegetable 
food in its own right, but housewives will not 
accept it. And then there is chicory, and water- 
cress—raw, but eaten as a vegetable with the 
main dish. 

Barps CONOLLY 


A GOOD CUP OF TEA 


Everyone knows that the pot must be warmed 
before the tea is made, and that the pot must 
go to the kettle, never the kettle to the pot. But 
here is a point I think we do not all agree about 
—the length of time tea should infuse. Tea 
experts say that, to get the full flavour without 
stewing, the brew should infuse for five minutes, 


_BAsIL TAYLOR (page 883): 
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Housewife 


and then be given a good stir before it is poured 
out. And on the subject of which is best: milk 
into the cup first and then tea, or milk added 
to the tea? The tea trade recommends milk first 
—that is the majority opinion. If the milk is 
“added to the tea, it is scalded in the process, 
and you do not get a smooth blend. As for the 
theory that the best cup of tea comes out of an 
earthenware pot, the tea experts are agreed on 
this: in their view earthenware does make the 
best possible tea. 
RuTtH DREW 


Notes on Contributors 


J. B. McGeacuy (page 871): Canadian broad- 
caster and associate editor of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail 


CEcIL J. ALLEN (page 873): journalist and lec- 
turer on railway matters; retired in 1946 after 
forty-three years in railway service as civil 
engineer in the old Great Eastern Railway and 
afterwards in the L.N.E.R.; author of Loco- 
motive Practice and Performance in the 
Twentieth Century, The Locomotive Ex- 
changes, Railways of Today—T heir Evolution, 
Equipment and Operation, etc. 


art historian and 
lecturer at the Royal College of Art; has been 
engaged for some years on a life of Stubbs 
and a catalogue of his works; author of 
French Painting and Gainsborough 

Lapy KELLY (page 886): née Marie Noéle de 
Jourda de Vaux, wife of Sir David Kelly, 
G.C.M.G., M.C., British Ambassador in Moscow, 
1949-51; author of Mirror to Russia, Picture 
Book of Russia, and Turkish Delights 


Crossword No. 1,178. 


Farrago. By Altair 


_ Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


/ - Closing date: First post on Thursday, December 4 


CLUES—ACROSS 
1. Poor spirit of tory dilapidation (8, two words). 
5. Broken road leads to it with some address (6). 
10. Astronomical rarity (15, five words). 
11. Charley’s was a famous runner (4). 
12. Stage-manager gives air promise (10). 
14. ’Tis not in statistics (7). 
15. Arctic explorer killed in the Persian Gulf (6). 
18. Old prophet in the New Testament (6). 
19, Protective bone or band (7, hyphen). 
22. Nice uncle G. (anag.) (10, two words). 
23. A painful letter (4). 
25. Mrs. Muntle adopted this name as a 6 (15, two 
words). 
26. Thirsty is headless in Bacchic staves (6). 
27. Lay art returns to be this deceit (8). 


DOWN 
1. Coiled snake and ballad-monger in monkey 
bread (6). 
2. Scént in your Jand (anag.) (15). 
3, Maugham’s grim little masterpiece in Iran (4), 
4, Protrudes presumably the same amount (8). 
6. 25 was a fashionable one (10). 
7. In which the saintly ‘Jim Crow’ died (15, 
three words). 
8. 24 odds against Sir Galahad in a trial of’ 
strength (8, three words). 
9, Light cigar (5). 
13. Expresses cock-eyed inventor, so to speak (10). 
16. Great mob makes a perfume (8). 


17. ‘Against that time do I —— me here’ 
(Shakespeare’s Sonnets) (8). 

20. Mr. Jingle, after altercation with the cabman, 
referred to Mr. Pickwick’s ‘ friend in the green 


21. ‘ Amidst them rose , the dissolutest spirit’ 
(Milton) (6). 
. ‘The pence are here and here’s the 
(A. E, Housman) (4). 


Solution of No. pe 


Prizewinners: 
Fskjeprizes ay. +d 
Holloway (London, 
W.1);° 2nd_ prize: 
Miss L. M. Collins 
(Purley); 3rd prize: 
O. Carlton Smith 
(Bognor Regis) 


NOTES 


Penal, Panel, Nepal, Alpen; Name, Mean, Mane, Amen; 
Tare, Tear, Aret, Rate; Plate, Petal, Pleat; Reset, Steer, 
Terse; Trace, Cater, Crate; Sept, Pest, Step; East, Sate, 
Eats; Tide, Edit, Diet; Orsino, Orison; Mitre, Merit; 
Outer, Route; Tore, Rote; Pera, Rape; Late, Teal; Acne, 
Cane. 

3D. A-trop-os. 13D. ‘1 Henry IV’, II, iv, 78. 28D, 
Wordsworth, ‘Ode to Duty’, 42A. Advent-ure. SOD, 1 
Kings, xxi. 53D. Vaughan, Silex Scintillans, Peace. 


CROSSWORD RULES.—Entries should be on the pfinted 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed 
to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasiing House, 
London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the 
left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final, 
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Study at Home 
and Pass 


your examination 


Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) successfully 
prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations; and for 
many others; 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 


London, Oxford, Cambridge, the 
Northern Universities, and others. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 

Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates? 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 

Responsions, ete. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Previous, etc. 
Oversea Schoo] Certificates, 


LAW; TEACHING 

ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

ACCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DIPLOMA 


for Youth Employment Officers. 
HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
INCORPORATED STATISTICIANS 
BOOKSELLERS’ DIPLOMA 


Write for Prospectus 


of Postal Courses to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE91, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


THE LISTENER 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by €.M.I. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salestnanship, Office 


Organisatior§ Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi-~ 
ness Management, Economics, Civil Seryice. 

E.M.1. INSTITUTES, associated with H.MLV., 
MARCONIPHONE, COLUMBIA, etc. 
POST NOW TO: E.M.1. INSTITUTES, 


Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
Please send free book. 


NAMES =e 
ADDRESS... 


Spec eae a eat ae Se, TOLD 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. i 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent Institute way. Many 
students say that the moderate fee 
charged for the Effective English Course 
is the best investment they have ever 
made. The tuition is so planned that you 
make noticeable progress within a few hours, 


Write today for a copy of 


‘WORD MASTERY’ 


—and a 15-Minute Test| 


Send a 234d. stamp today to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for an inte-cesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Mastery” (an informative prospectus). 


For 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ce a 


ee v7 
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UNIVERSITY — | 


COLLEGE 


students 


preparing for examinations 


U.C.C,, with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, 
provides effective postal tuition for:— 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Entrance requirements, Intermediate and Degree 
Examinations, M.A., and various Diplomas. 


GENERAL CERTIF. 


OF EDUCATION 


(London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc.). 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS, ENGINEERING, 
LAW, PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 


CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL GOVT. 


* PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


eUseD 
\ None 


. .. the ‘ quality’ shirt 
that proves what good 
_ Materials, sound sewman- 
ship and long life mean 


Van Heusen 


The Policy 3 
- for Children 


£12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 
£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy 
for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) 


19, ColemanStreet, London, E.C.2 


IT’S EASY TO TALK 


ina Foreign Language 
with 

MARLBOROUGH’S, 

Self-Taught PHRASE BOOKS 


They provide words and phrases in 

a wide range of subjects together 

with the ENGLISH,» PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages” 
from 3/6 each 
Write for list E. to the publishers: 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16BRITTONST.,LONDON,E.C.1 


FORMICA 
IN YOUR HOME 


Permatops Ltd., the makers of the famous 
Everclean Kitchen Board, have perfected a 
system by which any domestic working sur- 
face, e.g., kitchen tablé, sink unit, dresser 
top, etc., can be fitted with a Formica cover 
at_a reasonable price. “These covers are 
resistant to acids, and need no cleaning 
apart froma wipe with a damp cloth. They 
are simple to fix, no fitting or screwing 
being required. Send the measurements of 


the article to be covered and we will | 


submit an estimate. Send 1[- to-day for 
actual Formica samples of colours normally 
available from stock. This cost will be 
credited to you when you place your order. 


PERMATOPS Ltd. (dept. P.c.7), 
BRATHWAY ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18 


Toit * 
fo che late King George 


Don’t forget! 
the 
Break- 
point 
is 


Cheaper than string— 
stronger than rope... 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof. Suitable for pack- 
ing, fencing, horticulture, aerials, etc. 


Y_ per mile Min. quantity 

55 = coil 1,000 ft. 20/- 
carriage paid. 

Immediate delivery. Send for free sample. 


Dept. 50, clo STREETS, 
110, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 


MAY NOW PURCHASE 
THE FAMOUS 


OAVENSET 

- MODEL 'H" 
BATTERY CHARGER ~~ 
; FOR € 


iv 


‘Good engine performance demands 
tip-top baftery condition, so keep 
it full of life with the DAVENSET 
MODEL *‘H"’ and get quick, easy 
starting at all times, A compact 
charging unit for A.C. maj Ss 
200/250 volis, to charge 6 volt 
or 12-volt batteries at 2} amps, 


PARTRIDGE WILSON & CO. LTD., 
Davenset Electrical Works, Leicester 


Pr.nted in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting 


Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, o 
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